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_ Lorp BALFour has long since returned from his ill-advised expe- 
_ dition to the Holy Land, where on April 1 he duly performed, 
| according to programme, the somewhat premature ceremony 
| of opening the Hebrew University—premature because the 
University is not yet born and no more than an embryo in the 
womb of expectant Zion, and not only premature, but entirely 
superfluous, for the University had already been opened! Short 
indeed is the public memory, but on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 22, 1924, as The Times correspondent at Jerusalem then 
duly recorded, ‘in the presence of Sir Herbert Samue’, the 
_ High Commissioner for Palestine, the Institute of Jewish Studies 
_ in connection with the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus was 
_ opened. This is popularly regarded as the real opening of the 
Hebrew University, of which the foundation-stone was laid by 
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General Allenby in 1918.’ The necessity for a second inaugural. 
function under auspices more brilliant than those of the High. 
Commissioner for Palestine may not be clear to the casual observer, 
but is obvious enough nevertheless, and may be discussed in 
connection with the motives of the Zionist leaders who led Lord 
Balfour into danger. 

Those motives were mainly of a financial order, but not 
entirely. Whatever modifications of principle or interpretation 
may have supervened with the passage of time, the ‘ Balfour 
Declaration ’ of November 1917 was intended by its Zionist co- 
authors to pave the way for a Jewish domination of Palestine, 
and that intention was still uppermost in the minds of men—and 
practically unchallenged, as we had not then broken our promises 
to the Arabs—when in 1918 Lord Allenby laid the foundation- 
stone of the new temple, the temple of Mammon. Since then those 
foundations have been buried by the sands of controversial storms, 
and Jewry has been discouraged by the apparent recoil of the 
British Government before the many-headed monster which it 
has failed to exorcise. And the murmuring is loud against ‘ the 
princes,’ for the utmost that Israel will concede to the inhabitants 
of the land is that they should ‘ be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water unto all the congregation, as the princes had promised them.’ 
If that ideal is not to be realised, there are as good universities 
among the Gentiles as.ever thetd-willve-op. Mount Scopus. 

But the leaders" vf ‘Zivn are wisé‘id thei: ‘generation. They 
know that thé ‘British Government, for all its: aQdd-will, is subject 
to certain limitdtions f nm "A darnd swhiere the HiviteS, the Jebusites, 
the Perizzites, atid, the rest of ‘therh: outnumbér Israel as nine to 
one. The official “densug. of 1922, which aig. not fully account 
for the nomad Arabs’ Gt. Suietherin ‘Pakepsine; showed but 83,000 
Jews in a population of 757800" souls, ‘and the proportion is much 
the same to-day as it was then. They know, moreover, that the 
achievement of a Jewish national home in Palestine is an essential 
preliminary to the transformation of Palestine into a national 
home for the Jews. And their one concern is to maintain a steady 
influx of Jewish immigrants into the country against ‘ the day.’ 
The University is their sheet-anchor, for education is a prime 
necessity of the chosen race ; but to fill its yet unbuilt courts a 
practical demonstration of the political future of Zion was needed. 
And none so fit to grace that demonstration as the author of the 
great covenant—or, rather, perhaps, ‘ the captain of the Lord’s 
host.’ 

Lord Balfour did not go to Palestine to study the measure of 
Arab hostility to the scheme which bears his name. He went 
convinced that it existed only in the imaginations of ‘ enthusiastic 
intermediaries,’ and he left Palestine, after a triumphal progress 
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through the Jewish Home, confirmed in his conviction. But he 
would have been wiser to wait till he was out of the wood before 
he shouted. He certainly shouted too soon, and the incidents 
which clouded and abruptly curtailed his visit to Syria would 
seem to require some explanation in view of the painful impression, 
mixed with universal satisfaction at his own escape, which they 
have created in the public mind. The facts are plain enough. 
From them conclusions will be drawn as various as the sentiments 
of men. But this country and other countries—to say nothing 
of the League of Nations—must base their policy on the con- 
clusions which appeal to the average man, that is to say, to the 
majority ; and it will not be without interest to sum up the 
evidence provided by Lord Balfour’s visit for the benefit of the 
jury of the world’s democracy, on which lies the responsibility 
of finding a verdict. 

Be the pros and cons of the Zionist policy what they may, 
there were many among its friends and supporters who viewed 
with misgiving the project of a visit to Jerusalem by one who, 
justly or unjustly, is saddled in popular estimation with specific 
responsibility for a dispensation, admittedly distasteful to the 
great majority of the population of the country on which it has 
been imposed—by force. Lord Balfour, however, was at the 
moment a private individual and free to go whither he would at 
his own risk, and the responsibility for making a decision in the 
face of prevalent misgivings lay on himself, on the Palestine 
Government and the Colonial Office, which could of course have 
prevented or discouraged him, and finally on the Zionist leaders. 
The latter were mainly concerned, for financial reasons, to revive 
enthusiasm for a scheme on which the hopes of Zion are largely 
founded. Financial support could only be obtained by some 
striking effort of publicity, and they decided in favour of the visit 
and got their subscriptions—very considerable subscriptions. 
Lord Balfour was willing to risk his life in a noble cause, and His 
Majesty’s Government, acting of course behind the effective 
screen of the Palestine Government, saw to it that the risk should 
be reduced to a negligible minimum. Everybody concerned is 
to be congratulated on the very effective manner in which the 
arrangements were carried out, and, as Government servants do 
not ordinarily receive remuneration for overtime services, it is 
to be hoped that their devotion will be duly recognised in the next 
distribution of ‘ Birthday’ honours. We are told that these 
arrangements involved no extra expense to the Palestine Govern- 
ment, or therefore to the British taxpayer. That is satisfactory 
enough, and, while a statement of fact in the House of Commons 
cannot always be taken as absolute evidence of its truth, we may 
be content to suppose that the Zionist Executive paid the bill 
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for an exhibition organised in its interests. That extra expense to 
someone was involved admits of no dispute. The extra police 
vigilance and activity necessitated by special occasions involves 
extra expenditure, as also presumably did the return of the gth 
Lancers from Egypt to Palestine ‘ according to programme ’— 
a phrase with which the Great War has made us familiar enough. 
We are told, however, that the return of the oth Lancers to 
Palestine coincidentally with the visit of Lord Balfour had 
‘nothing to do with the case,’ and we may be content to believe— 
if it is true—that neither the British taxpayer nor the Palestine 
Government spent a penny more than they would have spent if 
Lord Balfour had not gone to the Holy Land. And we need not 
concern ourselves unduly with the extra expenditure incurred by 
the French administration in Syria. 

But it was not only the financial and military efficiency of the 
Anglo-Zionist administration of Palestine that was put to the 
test and triumphantly vindicated on this occasion. After all, 
anyone who has had any experience of the Royal Air Force and 
its ancillary services—be they police or levies, or gendarmerie 
or detachments of the British Army—would have been surprised 
at their failure in the circumstances. But the main interest of the 
spectator and the student inevitably focussed itself on the conduct 
of the Arabs under the ordeal to which they were subjected by the 
public celebration of their humiliation. Any act of public acquies- 
cence in the programme of the distinguished visitor would have 
been read by the world as substantial confirmation of the optimistic 
conclusion drawn by Sir Alfred Mond from his recent visit to 
Palestine, namely, that Arab hostility to the Zionist policy had 
been greatly exaggerated. Any act of folly would have been 
punished unmercifully like the recent folly of Egypt. The Arabs 
were certainly between the devil and the deep sea, and they 
drained the cup of bitterness to the dregs without flinching. Let 
us give them their due and congratulate them on that. Whether 
impressed and overawed by a thinly veiled demonstration of 
irresistible force, or of mere malice prepense—let us not too 
minutely examine their motives—the Arabs of Palestine, all 
political groups among them acting pro hdc vice in concert and 
sinking the tactical differences that divide them in the greater 
interest of a common cause, maintained consistently and un- 
swervingly an attitude of dignified protest against the unwelcome 
visit to their country of one who is publicly and peculiarly identi- 
fied with an act of betrayal for whose parallel—the shekels and 
the kiss and all the rest of it—we have to go back to the Garden 
of Gethsemane. It was to be expected—and it was hoped by the 
Arabs—that a demonstration of displeasure so peaceful, so 
dignified and so unanimous, would have led thinking men to 
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reconsider the wisdom or the justice of the policy which had pro- 
voked it. But Lord Balfour has only drawn from it the interesting 
and novel inference that Jew and Arab can after all live peacefully 
together. Whoever said they could not ? Are there not Jews in 
plenty living in peace among the Arabs of Syria and Iraq and even 
in distant Yaman? And did not the old subsidised Jewish 
colonies in Palestine itself manage well enough to live in peace 
and harmony with their Arab neighbours? Of course the Jews 
and Arabs can live together in peace, and Lord Balfour is by no 
means the first to discover that ; but he has yet to discover that it 
is his own declaration, with all its implications of Jewish dominion 
over an Arab country, that has made the continuance of peaceful 
relations impossible in Palestine except under the shadow of 
British aeroplanes. And it is perhaps as well that Lord Balfour 
was not destined to leave the Middle East without an ocular 
demonstration of the strength of Arab feelings on the subject. 
Damascus, at any rate, he will not readily forget, nor his furtive 
flight therefrom, which, again, has its parallel in ancient history : 
But all that heard him were amazed, and said ; Is not this he that destroyed 
them which called on this name in Jerusalem, and came hither for that 


intent? . . . And they watched the gates day and night to kill him. Then 
the disciples took him by night, and let him down by the wall in a basket. 


It is scarcely likely that scales will fall from Lord Balfour’s eyes 
to give him sight forthwith, but the Feast of the Passover should 
ever hereafter serve to remind him of the blood that is between 
him and the Arabs, who execrate his name as their descendants 
will execrate his memory. 

And the Arabs are not altogether unreasonable, though Lord 
Balfour himself has perhaps been saddled with an unnecessarily 
large share of the blame for the measure which arouses their 
resentment. His name after all is but a label, as he himself pointed 
out in his addresses to the Jews in Palestine—a convenient and 
valuable trade mark of honesty, as it were, on a quack remedy 
concocted not by him alone, but by the British Government of 
the time. Responsibility for it rests on that British Government 
and on each subsequent British Government that has adopted it. 
We shall never be allowed to know the exact nature of the negotia- 
tions with the Zionist leaders which preceded the publication of 
the Balfour Declaration in November, 1917, or the exact terms 
of the bargain for which the quid pro quo was the establishment of 
Jewish domination in Palestine. But surely it is unworthy of 
the British Government to take refuge behind the rest of the 
civilised world and the League of Nations and to shuffle off on to 
them a responsibility which rests justly on none but itself! It is 
absurd, at any rate, to suggest that the civilised world as a whole 
approves of the Zionist policy except in so far as it constitutes a 
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future embarrassment to Great Britain, or that it views that 
policy as anything but an instrument of British imperialism. 
France and Italy, to name but two of the Great Powers, have 
never given the movement the slightest encouragement and never 
will, but they have had the sense, themselves having Imperial 
ambitions in the Middle East, to leave Great Britain to do as she 
will in Palestine in return for her support or passive acquiescence 
in their designs elsewhere. So much for the Great Powers who 
drew up the post-war treaties and divided up the territories con- 
quered from the foe among themselves under the thin disguise of 
mandates. But what of the League of Nations, which is made to 
shoulder responsibility for the conditions of those mandates ? 
In season and out of season, and particularly in Parliament, we 
are told that the administration of Palestine is conducted strictly 
in accordance with mandatory conditions for which the League of 
Nations is responsible. Proh pudor! We are expected to believe 
that the terms of the mandate constrain us to administer Palestine 
as at present ; that we cannot alter those terms without the per- 
mission of the League; that the League would not give such per- 
mission if it were asked for and would insist on the maintenance 
of the existing conditions. Mr. Ormsby-Gore and the rest of 
them know perfectly well that the conditions of the mandate 
were drawn up by His Majesty’s Government in consultation 
with the Zionists, and that the League of Nations had nothing to 
do with them except to approve of them when invited to do so: 
that was necessary to give them validity in the eyes of inter- 
national law. They also know that they could get any condition 
altered to suit themselves by expressing a desire for its alteration, 
and, further, they know that they could equally well discharge 
the responsibility laid upon them by the mandate by appointing 
an Arab as High Commissioner or setting up a legislative body 
truly representative of the population of Palestine. And, lastly, 
they know that the League cares not a fig for Palestine or any- 
thing in it, or indeed for any other place or problem—Syria, for 
instance—in respect of which it knows in advance that to run 
counter to the fixed policy of a Great Power is to sign its own 
death warrant. 

The whole business of these ‘A’ mandates in general, and of 
the Palestine mandate in particular, is humbug writ large ; and 
there are two points in connection therewith that perhaps deserve 
particular consideration. In the summer of 1922 an Arab delega- 
tion came to England to protest against the continuance of the 
Zionist policy in Palestine, and Mr. Churchill, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, had the wisdom to give them an extended 
hearing and the problem his deepest consideration. He was 
unable to yield his ground, and, wisely enough in the circum- 
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stances, he sought to discourage further agitation by setting forth 
in the greatest detail the terms of the final and irrevocable decision 
of His Majesty’s Government, which was forthwith submitted to 
the League of Nations for approval and published in a White 
Paper. It so happened, however, that Mr. Churchill’s subordinates 
in the Middle East Department had been guilty of unaccountably 
bad staff work and had allowed the final decision of Government 
to issue in a form which was, to say the least, exceedingly dis- 
turbing and unpalatable to the Zionists. They had forgotten the 
details of the boundary desired by the Zionists, and omitted from 
the area now placed finally and irrevocably at their disposal two 
rather important strips of territory—a triangular area lying 
between the Jordan, the Yarmuk and the Sea of Galilee, and a 
larger tract of potentially valuable petroliferous country in the 
south. But the decision had already been published as final, and 
of course there could be no going back on that. Nevertheless the 
Zionists were not to be beaten by so simple an obstacle; the 
League of Nations could always modify even a final decision of 
the British Government. And this it did at the invitation of the 
British Government itself, moved thereto by the High Com- 
missioner for Palestine, but the transaction was not subjected to 
the limelight of publicity. 

The second point is not less interesting to the student of 
British political morality in modern times. Criticism of the 
Balfour Declaration is always met by the objection that the 
document which bears his name—perhaps it would be more 
correct to say the pronouncement which emanated from his lips— 
is not only not the work of Lord Balfour himself, or even of the 
British Government, but the spontaneous product of the united 
Allied and Associated Powers, who alone are responsible for it 
and capable of interpreting it. And similarly with the conditions 
of the Palestine mandate, which are not the: product of, and 
therefore not to be interpreted by, the Palestine administration 
or the Zionists, or the Middle East Department, or the British 
Government, but the Council or Assembly of the League of 
Nations. It is a convenient line of defence against inconvenient 
criticism ; but what becomes of the promises made to the Sharif 
of Mecca in 1915? Whatever those promises may have meant 
when made, it is incontestable that certain correspondence took 
place during 1915 and 1916 (resulting in the Arab rebellion against 
the Turks to our general advantage) between the Sharif of Mecca 
and the British authorities. On the British side those negotiations 
were conducted by Sir Henry MacMahon, at that time High 
Commissioner in Egypt ; he corresponded with and received h‘s 
instructions from the Foreign Office, which acted in subordination 
to the Cabinet and the British Government, which in turn was 
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acting in the Middle East for the Allies. The official sequence is, 
mutatis mutandis, precisely the same as in the case of the Balfour 
Declaration, but neither the Allies, nor the British Government, 
nor the Cabinet, nor the Foreign Office hold a brief for the Sharif 
of Mecca, and Sir Henry MacMahon is put forward to explain the 
exact meaning, as intended by him, of a document of which he was 
not the author, certainly not the sole author—of a document which 
had the full approval of the British Government of the time 
before it was despatched to Mecca. Why then make a difference 
in subsequent treatment between the promises of Balfour and 
those of MacMahon? The reason is obvious, but may be stated. 
The British Government has not the slightest intention of keeping 
its promises to the Arabs, and has every intention of implementing 
its promises to the Jews if it can. The British Government, in 
other words, is laying up a rod in pickle for itself against the next 
war, and its enemies have not failed to note that fact with 
satisfaction. 

Be that as it may, Lord Balfour has been to Palestine, seen it 
and triumphed. The bitterness of Arab hostility towards the 
child of his old age will but serve to consolidate his enthusiasm 
for the new-born Israel, and the British Government cannot be 
expected to acknowledge the error of its ways. On the contrary, 
it takes comfort from the reflection that the Arabs, by rejecting its 
manifold overtures, have absolved it from the obligation to reopen 
negotiations except on a settled basis which the Arabs can never 
accept. The British Government is firmly minded to ride rough- 
shod over the deadlock, and that method affords, in fact, the only 
hope of the effective establishment of Zion. The financial and 
administrative future will give it ample food for thought and 
action ; but let it not delude itself and its followers with the hope 
that the path will be smoothed by time or with self-congratulation 
on having done all that was reasonably possible to secure the co- 
operation of the Arabs in the administration of Palestine. The 
best offer it has ever made to the Arabs was that they should have 
eight (or rather ten, including the Christian representation) 
elective seats in a legislative council of twelve elected and nine 
or ten official members, the Jews having two elective seats. That 
offer bore but little resemblance to the offer of independence 
made under the stress of war, but was cleverly conceived, and the 
Arabs are to be congratulated on not falling into the trap. What 
on the face of it could be more attractive than an offer to them of 
representation on the basis of their admitted preponderance in the 
population in company with a strong body of impartial official 
representatives designed only to obviate unfair sectarian or com- 
munal discrimination? The Arabs had the best of reasons for 
questioning the impartiality of the administration and rejecting the 
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offer. Impartial it cannot be so long as it includes Jews in some 
of the highest posts—for instance, in that of High Commissioner— 
and so long as the High Commissioner can control the nine votes 
of officialdom on every vital question. The eleven votes of the 
officials and Jews combined would always outweigh the ten votes 
of the Muhammadan and Christian Arabs. The British Govern- 
ment can renew its offer, with every hope of its acceptance, as soon 
as it realises that to secure justice between Jew and Arab it must 
either close the higher posts in the administration to the Jews— 
even British Jews—as it does to the Arabs, or forego the usual 
privilege of using an official bloc to override the decisions of a 
natural majority. 

Once upon a time, as readers of Herodotus will recollect, in 
the days when Egypt was famed for its wisdom, the authorities 
at Elis were so pleased with the regulations they had devised with 
the object of securing fair play for all competitors, of whatever 
nationality, in the Olympian games that they sent a deputation 
to Egypt to ascertain whether the Egyptians in their superior 
wisdom could devise anything more equitable. King Psammis 
convened the wisest of his subjects to discuss the matter with the 
Eleans. The latter, in describing their regulations, had to admit 
that the games were open to all Greeks, including the Eleans 
themselves, and the wise men of Egypt delivered themselves of an 
unfavourable verdict, declaring 
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That! in making such enactments they [the Eleans] had totally deviated 
from the rules of justice, for that they could not contrive so as not to favour 
a citizen of their own to the prejudice of a stranger. But, if they really 
wished to make just enactments and had come into Egypt for this purpose, 
they advised them to establish games for foreign candidates and to allow 
no Eleans to enter the lists. 


His Majesty’s Government would do well to take that verdict 
to heart in relation to the conflict between Arab and Jew; and 
it will not be long before an opportunity of acting conformably 
to it presents itself. On July 1 Sir Herbert Samuel will have com- 
pleted the normal period of five years’ tenure of the post of High 
Commissioner for Palestine. The choice of a suitable successor to 
him is an issue of the first magnitude. And let it be remembered 
that not only the peace and prosperity of Palestine but the future 
of Zionism itself in the moderate and unobjectionable sense of the 
term—for it should be realised more clearly than perhaps it is 
that the Arabs have no objection to the Jews settling in Palestine 
on the basis of perfect individual equality with themselves— 
depend on the appointment of one who, not being a Jew or a 
declared Zionist, can be regarded by all parties as a fair representa- 
tive of British justice. Whoever it may be, he will have to carry 


* Heredotus II., 160, translated by Robinson. 
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out the policy of the British Government—the Zionist policy, if 
you will. But, free of the disadvantage of personal prejudice one 
way or the other, he will be better able than Sir Herbert Samuel 
has ever been to understand and appreciate the feelings of all 
sections of the community, and, above all, he will start on his task 
with the full confidence of the great majority of the population 
and of the British officialk—an advantage which Sir Herbert 
Samuel has never enjoyed. Such an indictment of Sir Herbert 
Samuel requires, perhaps, a few words of explanation. Throughout 
his period of office he has been personally popular even among the 
extreme sections of the Arab community, but his personal popu- 
larity has never succeeded in taking the edge off the bitter and 
widespread hostility both to his administration and to the policy 
which he represents. With the initial and continuing handicaps of 
such a policy and his own natural bias his administration was 
foredoomed to failure, and has been saved from diasster by force 
alone. That the force available has not had to be used more freely 
during the past five years is, it must be admitted without reserve, 
due in no small measure to his moderation in the face of constant 
disappointment, which has bred asimilarmoderation in the enemy’s 
camp. But the enemy’s camp still represents nine-tenths of the 
whole population, and an administration which can show no 
better result than that can only be recorded as a conspicuous 
failure. And on occasion Sir Herbert Samuel has perpetrated 
acts and measures that can without exaggeration be described as 
unjust and taken as evidence that he has not ‘ contrived so as not 
to favour ’ the Jews to the prejudice of the Arabs. The jockeying 
of the boundary question already mentioned is a case in point ; 
the Permanent Court of International Justice has recently exposed 
and quashed another act by its verdict in favour of a pre-war 
Greek concessionaire at the expense of Mr. Rutenberg; the 
recently imposed extra tax on imported sugar and the refusal of 
the Palestine Court to protect the local cultivator from the unfair 
competition of cheap and diluted Australian flour are others, whose 
adverse effect was felt by the great majority of the population 
who are the penurious Arab agriculturists, whose woeful situation 
has quite recently and very tardily been recognised by the reduc- 
tion of the land revenue burden by 2} per cent. Other cases might 
be cited, but one will suffice. Sir Herbert Samuel was consistently 
unjust to the Arab State of Trans-Jordan throughout the anxious 
period of its bid for stability, and, indeed, until it collapsed in ruins 
and became what it now is in effect—a mere dependency of the 
Palestine administration. Abdullah, having by persistent mal- 
administration forfeited the confidence of the Arabs and merited 
deposition and dismissal, has saved himself by selling his people’s 
birthright for a mess of pottage, and Sir Herbert Samuel, who con- 
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sistently resisted Trans-Jordan’s just claim for a larger customs 
contribution than 19,000/. per annum until the spring of 1924, 
has since, doubtless with the full approval of the Colonial Office, 
raised the figure to 30,000/., the figure always claimed on behalf 
of that country, besides arranging for other contributions direct or 
indirect. The virtual annexation of Trans-Jordan to Palestine is 
cheap at the price, and Sir Herbert Samuel and the Colonial Office 
have long coveted certain territories of another neighbour, the 
unhappy Hijaz—but that is another story. 

To return from this digression into matters of detail, it is to 
be hoped that Sir Herbert Samuel will not be succeeded by a 
Jewish High Commissioner. The British Government has in all 
conscience a wide enough field of tried statesmen and administra- 
tors to choose from without fishing in the muddy waters of racial 
animosity. And the new High Commissioner will in any case not 
be altogether envied his task of remedying some of the more 
glaring defects of his predecessor’s administration. Assuming 
that he will not be a Jew, that consequently the Arabs will 
tentatively relax their present attitude of non-cooperation, and 
that he will meet them half way with an attitude of unswerving 
justice and impartiality on every issue, the political problem will 
indeed be in a fair way towards solution without notable exertion 
on the part of anyone. His chief concern will then be the restora- 
tion of the sadly shaken financial credit of Palestine, and a few 
remarks on that subject will form a fitting conclusion to the con- 
sideration of a problem which has received so much prominence 
owing to Lord Balfour’s visit. 

It will be remembered that during the summer of last year 
considerable progress was made with the long-mooted project of a 
loan for Palestine on the security of a British Government 
guarantee, and the Government of the day announced that it had 
approved the scheme in principle. Circumstances favoured the 
opponents of the project, which was stifled in decent privacy 
while the public was clamouring for the blood of a Government 
that proposed to lend its money to the Bolsheviks. So far the 
project has not been revived, but Palestine had in fact already had 
the money, and the loan was only required to enable it to pay 
back money it had already borrowed from the British taxpayer 
without his knowledge—or in other words, to regularise under 
parliamentary sanction past transactions which were irregular in 
that they had involved payments of public money without the 
privity of Parliament. The loan project was dropped, but the 
debt remained. The British public was, however, admitted to 
partial knowledge of its extent and nature, while the Palestine 
Government received a hint that a serious effort to repay or reduce 
its debt would be welcome. A sum of 2,190,000). was at that time 
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(July 1924) due to the British Government in respect of the 
capital value of railways, telegraphs, buildings, etc., handed over 
to Palestine on the termination of the military administration ; 
another sum of 1,583,000/. had been advanced at various times 
without proper authority by the Crown Agents to the Palestine 
Government ; the total liability of the Palestine Government 
admitted by the British Government, therefore, amounted to 
3,773,0001. To this figure must be added in assessing the debt 
of the country—even though arrangements are to be made for its 
payment in twenty equal instalments without interest—the sum 
due on account of Palestine’s share of the Ottoman Public Debt 
liability ; the annual sum assessed by the Financial Commission 
at Constantinople to run as from March 1, 1920, was 157,000). ; 
by March 31, 1925, therefore, this liability may be taken as 
amounting to 798,000/. The Palestine Government is, moreover, 
morally, if not legally, liable to refund various sums collected in 
respect of various special taxes which it was not entitled to use 
for its own purposes—the Hijaz Railway stamp tax, for instance, 
which was allocated by law to the service of the railway, and 
certain special taxes collected by the military administration 
during the war and, strictly speaking, repayable to the bond- 
holders to whom they were allocated ; while it has also enjoyed 
the revenues, such as they have been, of the local sections of the 
Hijaz Railway, whose ownership it has usurped. Leaving all such 
sums out of account, however, the debt of Palestine may fairly 
be assessed at the sum of 4,571,000/. as on March 31, 1925, or 
4,453,0001. on July 1, 1924, which is perhaps a more suitable date 
to take. This sum, be it remembered, takes no account whatever 
of interest due up to that date on the debts of the Palestine 
Government to the British Exchequer, and tallies very closely 
with the statement made by the Jerusalem correspondent of the 
Near East (March 12, 1925) that ‘ the total liabilities of Palestine 
at March 31, 1923, were approximately 4,500,000/.’ The same 
authority goes on to say that ‘ at March 31, 1925, they are esti- 
mated to be 3,753,000l.,’ but he does not consider it necessary to 
explain that this latter figure can only be arrived at by docking 
from the country’s total liabilities its very solid debt of 798,000). 
(March 31, 1925) to the Ottoman Public Debt bondholders— 
simply because, forsooth, it is to be paid in instalments over the 
next twenty years! His object, of course, is to demonstrate the 
financial stability of Palestine, and he clinches his argument by 
revealing the secret ‘that the surplus balance [he means the 
actual excess of the year’s revenue over the year’s expenditure] of 
Palestine on January 31, 1925, amounted (the fact is startling, 
but the figures are reliable) to something over half a million pounds.’ 
The italics are his, and he does not think it worth while to explain 
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that the figures for the annual expenditure do not include a very 
important item, namely, the whole of the military expenditure, 
amounting approximately to 750,0001. per annum and found by 
the complaisant British taxpayer. Such a trivial matter may be 
disregarded in considering the solvency of a country like Palestine, 
but unfortunately for the correspondent of the Near East his 
‘reliable’ figures have proved to be illusory, as we have it on 
Dr. Weissman’s authority that the actual surplus on March 31, 
1925, was only a quarter of a million pounds, which would scarcely 
pay the interest due to date on the debts of Palestine to this 
country. Palestine is to be congratulated on having kept its 
actual expenditure (less military charges) within its revenue 
during the past financial year, but it serves no useful purpose to 
represent it as having cleared a sum of 1,318,000/. on the year’s 
tumover. As Mr. J. B. Barron rightly pointed out in a more 
recent issue of the Near East, Palestine will have to secure a 
bigger annual surplus than a quarter of a million pounds to meet 
annual charges in respect of its debts and interest thereon, which 
are apparently to appear in its accounts this year for the first 
time. A very much larger surplus will be required before the 
British taxpayer can be relieved of his annual contribution of 
750,0001. towards the maintenance of a régime which can only be 
maintained by force in face of a popular opposition, of the reality 
and strength of which even Lord Balfour should by now be 
persuaded. 

The issue is not one of Imperial strategy, but of peace and good- 
will in a portion of the earth’s surface which has had enough, and 
more than enough, of strife ‘ in the name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate.’ Is it too much to hope that Lord Balfour may 
yet be numbered among the prophets? Many will be ‘ afraid of 
him’ and say with Ananias: ‘ Lord, I have heard by many of 
this man how much evil he hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem.’ 
To them, peradventure, we may be able to answer that— 


As he journeyed, he came near Damascus; and suddenly there shined 
round about him a light from heaven: And he fell to the earth, and heard 
a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he 
said, who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest : it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 


H. St. J. B. PHivsy. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE TEACHERS (SUPERANNUATION) BILL 


On March 19, 1925, Lord Eustace Percy, supported by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Duchess of Atholl, presented 
to the House of Commons his Teachers (Superannuation) Bill. 
The subject is not one which excites the interest of the ordinary 
citizen, but as the provisions of the Bill involve a permanent 
expenditure of about ten millions a year, if circumstances do not 
alter, and as some considerable part of that sum must be derived 
from taxes, it is a subject to which it would be well that the tax- 
payer should give some consideration. The condition that circum- 
stances should not alter is important, because no one can guess 
what the Bill will cost if circumstances do alter, for instance, if 
the number of teachers or the scale of salaries is greatly increased 
or diminished. Such consideration is all the more essential 
because we are far removed from the days when Dr. Johnson said 
that a pension was ‘ generally understood to mean pay given to 
a State hireling for treason to his country,’ a definition which 
caused him some discomfort when he himself came to be a 
pensioner. In recent years not only State hirelings, but school- 
masters, policemen, railwaymen, municipal servants, and bank 
officials have been the subject of public or private pension schemes, 
while the Old Age Pension Acts and the proposed scheme for 
widows’ pensions cater for less well classified members of the 
community. 

In fact, there is in existence a welter of pension schemes, 
disagreeing with each other on almost every conceivable point, 
overlapping, conflicting, or failing to coincide ; and it might have 
been wished, though scarcely hoped, that before this stream of 
philanthropy, public or private, had been directed on the aged or 
disabled, there had been some comprehensive consideration of the 
questions who should be pensioned, who should provide the 
pensions, what should be the amount of the pensions, and what is 
the relation of pension to salary. 

In the absence of such comprehensive inquiry, it may be 
suggested that the answer to these questions is that the employed 
should be pensioned in respect of his employment, that the 
employer should provide that pension, that the pension should be 
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sufficient in amount to secure the pensioner a minimum subsistence 
during disablement or on retirement, and that pension is and 
should be merely part of salary or deferred pay. A realisation of 
this last fact should lead the employed to be satisfied with a 
minimum subsistence allowance by way of pension, because it is 
in his interest that the salary which he gets and can spend as he 
likes should be as large as possible, while the pension which he 
earns, but may never enjoy or may never need, should be as small 
as possible. In fact, pensions exist mainly for the benefit of the 
employer and the State. The employed ought to ask for a larger 
salary and no pension. The employer insists on a pension because 
he cannot humanely allow the employed, who has spent his salary 
without making provision for his old age, to starve on retirement. 
He would, in fact, welcome a system under which he paid no 
salary and a large pension, since every employer likes to defer his 
liabilities. The State insists on a pension for much the same 
reason, namely, that otherwise there is a risk that the employed 
will come on the Poor Law. That those who are employed have 
some faint glimmering of these truths is shown by the fact that 
pension schemes are invariably compulsory. The employer cannot 
afford to give the employed a chance of escape. That the employed 
do not realise them to the full is shown by the fact that they are 
constantly pressing for pension schemes and like the pensions to 
be as large as possible, ignoring the fact that the larger the 
pension, the smaller the salary. 

Some writers distinguish between contributory and non- 
contributory schemes of pension. There is no such distinction. 
All pension schemes are contributory ; in some the contribution 
is visible, in others it is invisible. In all cases the pensioner pays 
for his pension by his salary. From what other source can it be 
paid, since the employer is not a philanthropist, and does not 
willingly pay for services rendered a greater sum than those 
services are worth ? 

The inglorious history of the superannuation of teachers 
exhibits, and will continue to exhibit, the dangers inherent in a 
neglect of these principles, in pensions paid not by the employer, 
but by a third party, in pensions which provide at one time less 
and at another time more than a minimum of subsistence, and in a 
disregard of the truth that pension is a part of salary. 

The history of teachers’ pensions in England began in the year 
1846, not many years after the first introduction of State grants 
in aid of elementary education. In that year the Treasury, by 
minute, took power to award pensions not exceeding two-thirds 
of the average salary of the teacher to teachers disabled by age 
or infirmity who had conducted an elementary school for fifteen 
years, and who received a favourable report. The amount of the 
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pension was dependent on the character of the report. Anyone 
familiar with State documents of this character would conclude 
that any teacher who received a favourable report and satisfied 
the other conditions could look forward with confidence to a 
pension equal to two-thirds of his average salary, and the teachers 
understood the minute in this sense. It would serve little purpose 
at this date to inquire what evil influence inspired this unfortunate 
minute and what evil influence led to its virtual withdrawal. 
For five years teachers entered the service in the expectation that 
on retirement they would receive a pension on what was practically 
the Civil Service scale, and it may be presumed that during those 
five years the Treasury were counting the cost, a process which 
could more usefully have been performed before the minute of 
1846 was issued. 

In 1851 the Treasury issued a further minute which, while it 
purported to explain the minute of 1846, in fact annulled it. It 
declared that the charge on moneys provided by Parliament 
arising out of the minute of 1846 must be limited to the award 
of 270 pensions, and a few gratuities, at a total annual cost 
of 6500/. An entirely new condition was introduced, that 
the pensions should be limited to those who did not possess 
sufficient means from other sources. Thus, at a time when the 
number of retiring teachers was constantly increasing, the expecta- 
tion of the teacher that he might look forward to a pension equal 
to two-thirds of his salary was converted into a scramble for 
270 pensions the highest of which did not exceed 30/1; and 
the majority of which were 20/. a year. A concessiv.i;*.1owever, 
was made to those who had served between 1846 and 1851, and 
the limit of 6500/. a year was not observed in their case. It was 
obvious that as the numbers of retiring teachers increased the 
sum of 6500/. a year available for pensions would become so 
miserably inadequate that it would be necessary either to increase 
the amount available or abolish the award altogether. The 
Treasury took the more economical course, and in 1862 the 
provision for the award of pensions disappeared from the code of 
regulations for elementary schools. The discontent thereby 
engendered led to the appointment by the House of Commons in 
1872 of a Select Committee on the subject, and that Committee 
took the view that the minute of 1846 was not intended to hold 
out a promise of pensions to all who satisfied the conditions. On 
this point it need only be observed that it never ought to have 
been issued unless such an intention had existed, and whatever 
may have been the intention of its framers, it is quite incredible 
that the miserable performance of 1851 can have carried out that 
intention. 

After a lapse of a further three years the Committee of Council 
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on Education restored the old code pensions of 1851 (which had 
then been in abeyance for thirteen years), with the old limitation 
of a total expenditure of 6500/. a year and a preference for those 
who had served before 1851. The effect of this was that scarcely 
any pensions were available for those who had served after that 
date. The limit of 6500/. was consequently removed, and even- 
tually upwards of 40,000/. a year was spent in code pensions 
in the year 1898. Code pensioners are a disappearing class, as 
pensions are now awarded under the Acts of 1898 and 1918, and 


‘it may be permissible to shed a tear over their fate. They 


received wretched salaries in their working years, were dis- 
appointed of the hope of any adequate pension, and on retire- 
ment, after a contest with a large number of competitors, they 
were permitted (but only if they did not possess other resources) 
to linger on till death in the receipt of a pension which was 
usually 7s. 8d., but occasionally, by a magnificent stroke of 
generosity, was increased to gs. 7d. or, in rare cases, to IIs. 6d. a 
week. Their last years, however, have brought them a crumb of 
comfort. The Pensions (Increase) Acts have increased their 
pensions, though contemporary conditions have simultaneously 
more than increased their expenses. 

A wealthy and generous country could not for long be content 
to leave an important class of public servants in so deplorable a 
position as respects both salary and pension, and the question 
assumed prominence when the School Board for London promoted 
a Porliamentary Bill providing for the superannuation of the 
teacn ts employment. The Bill was rejected by the House 
of Commons, but its introduction led directly to the appointment 
in 1891 by that House of a Select Committee to consider the best 
system of providing for the superannuation of public elementary 
school teachers in England and Wales. The Committee reported 
in 1892. As many of their conclusions were embodied in an Act 
of Parliament of 1898, it is unnecessary to refer to them in detail. 
It is well, however, to take note of their conclusion that after a 
certain age the teachers ‘ lose the vivacity needful for success,’ 
and their consequent recommendation that male teachers should 
be able to retire at fifty-five and female teachers at fifty, while the 
compulsory age for retirement was to be sixty for males and 
fifty-five for females. In this beneficent proposal they were far 
in advance of any subsequent legislation. 

The House of Commons took the matter up warmly, and in 
1893 unanimously asked for a superannuation system ‘at an 
early date.’ The Government consequently appointed another 
Committee (this time departmental), and the ‘ early date’ of the 
House of Commons became April 1, 1899, when the Elementary 
(School Teachers) Superannuation Act, 1898, came into operation. 
Vor. XCVII—No. 580 3G 
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The Act was not, strictly speaking, a contributory Act. It con- 
sisted of two parts which were almost entirely distinct. Every 
male teacher was to contribute 3/. a year, and every woman 
teacher 2/. a year. These sums were invested in Government 
securities, and at the age of sixty-five the teacher became entitled 
to such an annuity as was purchasable by his contributions, 
according to tables based on an actuarial calculation, which was 
subject to revision from time to time. The contributions of 
3/. and 2/. were based on average salaries of r19/. and 76/., and 
power was taken and was exercised to increase the contributions 
if salaries were increased. Eventually in 1912 they were fixed 
at 3/. 12s. for a man and 2/. 8s. fora woman. The experience of 
this part of the Act was uniformly unfortunate. It was really a 
scheme by which teachers were compelled at unremunerative rates 
to ensure their survival until sixty-five. If they died before that 
age they got nothing. Only those who have attempted to live 
on a salary of 119/. a year know how difficult it is to lay aside 3). 
a year as a provision for old age, and, in fact, it is believed that 
of the 18,000 teachers who refused to accept the benefits of the 
Act a very large proportion were deterred by inability to pay the 
necessary contributions. But, if it was hard to contribute, it was 
still harder not to obtain value for the money contributed. The 
contributions were initiated in 1899, when Government stocks 
were high, and were invested continuously in Government stocks 
from 1898 to 1918, a period during which the value of Government 
stocks was almost continuously declining. The capital deprecia- 
tion of the invested funds was enormous, and it would have been 
difficult to discover any direction in which the teachers could have 
made a less profitable use of their scanty savings. It was, of 
course, a hardship that a teacher who died before the age of sixty- 
five lost all he had been compelled to contribute, and an aggravated 
hardship where death was due to war service, as it was in many 
cases after 1914. Broadly speaking, it may be said that this 
unfortunate fund broke the back of the Act of 1898. 

The other side of the Act consisted of a State payment of a 
pension of 10s. a year, payable at sixty-five, for each year of 
service. This meant that a teacher retiring after forty years’ 
service got a pension of 2o/. a year together with the annuity 
purchased with his own contributions. There was superadded an 
ingenious system by which the State pension in respect of service 
before the Act was increased, in order to compensate for the fact 
that the teacher had not contributed: towards a deferred annuity, 
and a (comparatively) not ungenerous system of disablement 
allowances for those who failed in health before sixty-five. 

Apart from the failure of the deferred annuity fund, the Act 
was conceived on wise lines, and was capable of successful develop- 
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ment, though it must be confessed that its conception of the 
financial requirements of teachers was entirely inadequate. Its 
main defect was that it provided only for certificated teachers in 
elementary schools, the class which is best paid and least in need 
of a pension. It did nothing for uncertificated teachers, who now 
represent one-fifth of the total number of teachers, and at that 
time represented a larger proportion, or for supplementary 
teachers, for whose exclusion there have always been special 
reasons. Furthermore, it did nothing for teachers in secondary 
and technical schools, who at that time were coming in increasing 
numbers within the purview of the State. 

The Act can scarcely be regarded as generally acceptable, since, 
for various reasons, more than a quarter of the existing teachers 
refused to accept it. 

In 1912 Lord Gainford introduced a Bill, which became an Act, 
whereby the State pension under the Act of 1898 was exactly 
doubled, and became 40/. for forty years of service. Corresponding 
alterations were made in the amount of disablement allowances. 
The effect of this change was to make the maximum pension 
(State pension and annuity combined) for a male teacher about 
75!., and for a female teacher about 59/., a year. 

Concurrently with the Act of 1912 the question of pensions 
for teachers in secondary and technical schools came to the fore, 
and a Departmental Committee of five members was appointed 
to frame a scheme. Its experience was somewhat unfortunate, as 
two of the members, Lord Farrer and Mr. FitzHerbert Wright, 
dissented from the main recommendation of the Committee, which, 
put shortly, was that secondary school teachers should get the 
same pensions from the State as elementary school teachers, but 
that, in place of the deferred annuity fund, they should be com- 
pulsorily insured, at the cost of their employers and themselves, 
with approved insurance companies. It is doubtful whether the 
machinery of the proposal would have rendered its adoption 
practicable, but it had two fatal flaws in principle. It involved 
compulsory insurance with private insurance companies, and it 
perpetuated the division between elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, which it must be the main design of educational reformers to 
obliterate. Both the Act of 1898 and the report of 1912 adopted 
the same principle. The provision of superannuation by the State 
was based strictly on years of service, and was almost entirely 
independent of the provision made by the teacher. The State 
gave the teacher a fixed sum by way of pension for each year of 
service, and a teacher who had spent a lifetime in service could 
reckon on a State pension at first of 20/. a year and afterwards of 
401. a year. Even the latter sum was inadequate, and it should 


have been raised to such an amount as would provide a minimum 
3G2 
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standard of subsistence for every teacher. It could have been 
raised to 8o/. a year at less than half the cost involved to the State 
by the subsequent Act of 1918. 

Both the Act of 1898 and the scheme of 1912 were marred by 
the inherent belief of every Government that it knows better how 
to spend a teacher’s salary than the teacher himself, and by the 
mania for forcing on teachers at their own cost a pension in 
excess of the needs of minimum subsistence. This resulted in the 
case of the Act of 1898 in a compulsory investment of part of the 
teacher’s salary in unremunerative and constantly depreciating 
securities, and in the case of the scheme of 1912 in a somewhat 
fantastic proposal to compel him to insure himself at his own 
cost with a private insurance company. Political wisdom is 
generally to be found in minority reports, and Lord Farrer, in his 
note to the report of 1912, appreciated the merits of the case 
when he pleaded that the State should provide an inalienable 
minimum subsistence maintenance, and that the individual 
employee should be able to add to this amount by his own savings 
as the result of thrift. This could easily have been done by 
scrapping the deferred annuity fund and the compulsory insurance 
scheme, and by providing a State pension of a reasonably adequate 
amount. The adoption of this course would probably have pro- 
vided the best possible permanent settlement. 

As it took the Government six years to respond to the demand 
of the House of Commons in 1893 for pensions for elementary 
school teachers, so six years elapsed (but with much better excuse) 
before Mr. Fisher, almost immediately after the passing of his 
great Education Act, 1918, presented to Parliament a Bill for the 
superannuation of teachers which completely abandoned the Act 
of 1898 and the scheme of 1912. It proposed to pension teachers, 
whether elementary or secondary, on the principles on which civil 
servants are pensioned. That system provides a pension of one- 
eightieth of salary for each year of service, retirement at any 
age from sixty to sixty-five, a payment on retirement of one- 
thirtieth of salary for each year of service, and a gratuity on 
death in service. 

The Act was constructed on broad lines and had great merits. 
It refused to recognise any distinction between elementary and 
secondary school teachers, provided pensions for uncertificated 
teachers, and adopted a scale of pensions which not only existed 
in the Civil Service, but was rapidly receiving recognition as the 
accepted mode of providing pensions for the servants of municipali- 
ties and large corporations. 

To the teachers the coming of the Act of 1918 must have 
seemed like the advent of a golden age. Their pension prospects 
were vastly increased. Their compulsory contributions disap- 
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peared. They were afforded a chance of not accepting the Act, 
but almost unanimously they accepted it with fervour. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, under the influence of the Burnham scales, there 
was a prodigious increase in their salaries. When the Act of 1898 
was passed, the average salary of an elementary school teacher 
was 104/. In 1922 it was 250/., in 1923 2617. With every bound 
in salary there was a bound in pension, and every estimate of the 
cost of the Act of 1918 was falsified, not because of any erroneous 
calculation, but because the estimate was the estimate of an 
actuary, and not of a prophet; and the actuary could only 
estimate on existing facts. 

It was a bubble which Sir Eric Geddes was bound to prick. 
When he was enjoined by the Government to remove some of the 
more luxurious trappings of public expenditure, his eyes naturally 
fell first on the temple of Solomon which the Treasury and the 
Board of Education had erected, and it appeared to him to be a 
splendid edifice to sack. He encountered, however, many 
obstacles. From the first it was apparent that the money which 
education cost was almost entirely money spent on the provision 
of teachers. Pennies could be saved in other educational directions 
at great educational loss, but the only way to save pounds was to 
reduce the numbers, or salaries, or pensions of teachers. So long 
as teachers were teaching classes of sixty children, there was not 
much room for reduction in their numbers. The Government 
were bound by the most solemn obligations not to touch teachers’ 
salaries, and it only remained to touch their pensions, a course 
which he accordingly recommended, adopting the simple proposal 
that, pending a more permanent revision, they should contribute 
5 per cent. towards the cost of their pension rights. 

Of all the proposals which had been made this threatened 
least damage to the educational system, and Mr. Fisher, who had 
manfully stuck to his post, with his back to the wall, resisting the 
enemies of education, gave way on this point, and introduced in 
1922 a temporary Bill requiring teachers to pay 5 per cent. of 
their salaries towards the cost of pensions. 

The teachers immediately raised an outcry that pensions were 
a part of salaries, that salaries had been fixed with regard to 
pensions, and that to alter the pension system was to break the 
undertaking of the Government that they would honour the 
Burnham scale of salaries. The Government were defeated in the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Fisher was put in the unenviable 
position of appearing before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which was appointed to consider whether his proposals 
involved a breach of ‘ any undertaking by the Government or 
Parliament,’ ‘ given or implied.’ The Committee consisted of 
nine members, and Mr. Acland was Chairman. In the crucial 
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division four members voted that there was not a breach of an 
undertaking, three that there was. Mr. Acland, who had presented 
a draft report, maintaining that there was a breach, did not vote 
as he wasChairman. The members present were, therefore, evenly 
divided. By so narrow a margin did the Select Committee decide 
that a Minister of the Crown had not broken an undertaking. 
Now that the heat of the controversy has died away, it may be 
permissible to express the opinion that no undertaking was 
broken. Whether the Bill was, as Lord Burnham said in evidence; 
by permission of the House of Lords, ‘ from the point of view of 
morals a little shabby,’ may well be left for moralists to decide. 

The heart went out of the fight as soon as the Select Committee 
had reported, and the Bill passed with little further opposition. 
A Committee was appointed, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Emmott, in August 1922, to inquire what modifications were 
desirable in the Act of 1918, regard being had both to the economy 
of public funds and to the provision of adequate and suitable 
benefits for the members of the teaching profession. That Com- 
mittee reported on July 30, 1923. The Act of 1922, however, 
expired at the end of May 1924, and an Act was passed on May 29, 
1924, not without serious protests in both Houses, extending the 
contributory system till April 1, 1926. If any of the Presidents 
who have passed through the Board of Education since 1922 has 
relinquished that troublesome office with regret, he must have 
found consolation in the reflection that he had not been required to 
deal with the thorny question of teachers’ superannuation. Even- 
tually at the beginning of 1925 Lord Eustace Percy succeeded to 
the damnosa hereditas with little opportunity of escape. 

The Act of 1922 was entirely due to the panic engendered by 
the scale of national expenditure, and, like most legislation due to 
panic, provided temporary relief at the cost of permanent damage. 
It brought into the Exchequer an immediate revenue of about 
2,500,000/. derived from teachers’ contributions, and that revenue 
was used, not, as the Act states, by way of contribution towards 
the cost of providing pension benefits, but merely for the purpose 
of relieving the taxation of the year, with the result that when the 
cost of providing for the benefits falls on the taxpayer many years 
after the contributions have been paid, the contributions will not 
be there to defray the cost. 

It was particularly unfortunate that the legislation arising out 
of the Report of the Geddes Committee was treated as temporary 
legislation, since it was even then quite apparent to independent 
observers that the excessive cost of the pension system was a 
permanent evil for which a permanent remedy must be found. 
The remedy of making teachers pay half the cost of their pensions 
merely halved the benefits of the scheme. It would then have 
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been, and wou'd now be, in the interests both of the teacher and 
the State to drop the contributory system and merely to provide 
that the benefits allowed by the Act of 1918 should be halved. 
The teacher would be assured by way of pension of a minimum 
subsistence, and would be free to deal with the 5 per cent. of his 
salary which at present he is required to contribute to the pension 
fund in the manner which best suited his financial interests and 
personal needs. The State would be relieved from the enormous 
administrative expense, both central and local, which is inherent 
in a contributory scheme. Such a solution was rejected both by 
the teacher and the State in 1922 because it was permanent. 
The teacher rejected it because he then hoped that the 5 per cent. 
levy would endure for only two years; the State rejected it 
because it was looking primarily for a scheme which gave relief 
to the taxpayer of 1922, and not for a scheme which afforded 
permanent relief. 

Though the Act was in terms a temporary Act, it was not 
likely that the Treasury, in the existing and any probable future 
state of the national finances, having acquired a revenue of two and 
a half millions in aid of current expenditure, would abandon that 
source of revenue, and consequently the temporary Act of 1922 
practically committed the country to a permanent system of 
pension based on salary with teachers’ contributions representing 
5 per cent. of salary. 

The Act of 1918 too readily assumed that a pension scheme 
which was suitable for the Civil Service was necessarily suitable 
for teachers and ignored the important differences between the 
two services. The civil servant is a permanent servant who, in 
order to secure a pension, must serve continuously from the 
beginning of his working life till death, disablement, or the age of 
sixty or sixty-five ; the service of a teacher may be, and frequ ntly 
is, an in-and-out service. Acertificated teacher can retire at about 
forty-five, and other teachers can retire at about fifty-two, with 
the certainty of a pension at sixty. The Civil Service consists 
predominantly of married men with dependants; the teaching 
service consists of about 180,000 persons, of whom about 140,000 
are women, and of the women the vast majority are unmarried 
and without dependants when they reach the age of retirement. 
The civil servant is the servant of the State, which controls his 
salary and can adjust it in close relation to his pension; the 
teacher is not the servant of the State, which should not, and for 
most purposes does not, control his salary. 

It is of the first importance that, in a pension system involving 
necessarily such heavy charges on the taxpayer of the future, the 
amount of those charges should be ascertainable. The effect of 
the Act of 1918 is that those charges can never be ascertained 
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even with approximate exactness. They depend on at least three 
uncertain factors. First, they depend on the amount of the 
average salary of a teacher for the five years antecedent to retire- 
ment. We have already seen salaries rising from 104/. to 2611. a 
year in the course of two or three years, and no one can tell what 
further fluctuations the future may have in store. Secondly, they 
depend, if 5 per cent. contributions are adopted, on the grading 
of salaries throughout service. If the salary rises rapidly to a 
maximum, the revenue from accumulated contributions is large ; 
if slowly, it is small. Thirdly, they depend upon the age at which 
teachers retire. A teacher can retire at any age from sixty to 
sixty-five, and, whatever the age, the pension for each year of 
service is the same. Actuarially a pension of 1/. for a man at 
sixty-five is equivalent to a pension of 12s. 7d. at the age of sixty. 
Consequently, if all teachers retired at sixty, the cost of pensions 
would be greatly enhanced, while if all retired at sixty-five, they 
would be greatly decreased. Probably there will be an increasing 
tendency for teachers to retire at the earlier age. It is equally 
important to the teacher, if he contributes towards his pension, 
that he should know what his contributions will bring him ; but 
the Act of 1918 leaves this to blind chance. He may have served 
while salaries are high and retire when salaries are low. He then 
contributes on the high value, and is pensioned on the low. If 
towards the end of his teaching career he is out of employment 
and cannot command the salary he commanded in his prime, it 
may well be that he cannot afford to be employed at all, owing 
to the adverse influence which employment at a low salary at the 
end of a teaching career has on pension. A teacher who has many 
dependants in early life, but who expects to be free from them at 
sixty, finds himself compelled to starve his dependants during his 
working life in order to provide at sixty a lump sum designed for 
dependants who in his case do not exist. A teacher who can only 
look forward to a short life is consoled for the fact that it is not 
a merry one by the reflection that the contributions he makes 
against his will eventually enure to the benefit of some next of 
kin in whom he possibly takes no interest. 

The fact is that a pension system with pension and contribu- 
tions based on salaries, however well suited for some occupations, 
is ill adapted to the teaching profession. 

Practically the effect of the Act of 1922 was that the Emmott 
Committee were committed in advance to the 5 per cent. contribu- 
tion, and, on the assumption that the total cost of the 1918 scheme 
for new entrants was Io per cent. of salary, the only serious 
questions they had to answer were, first, how the remaining 5 per 
cent. should be provided, and, secondly, how the contributions 
should be treated. They answered the first question by saying 
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that 5 per cent. should be provided by teachers, 2} per cent. by 
employers, and 24 per cent. by the State; they answered the 
second question by saying that the teachers’ and employers’ 
contributions should be paid into a fund, while they gave no 
certain answer as to the State contribution. 

The Superannuation Bill now before Parliament throws over 
the Emmott Committee on both points. Subject to a two years’ 
moratorium so far as employers are concerned, the whole of the 
cost of pensions for future service is to be borne by teachers and 
employers, 5 per cent. by each, and the whole of these contribu- 
tions are to be paid into the Exchequer in relief of current taxation. 
The divergence on the first of these points is more apparent than 
real. Under the financial system of the Education Act, 1918, the 
employers will usually earn a grant from the Board on the contri- 
butions they pay, and at present the amount of the grant is about 
56 per cent. of the expenditure. Consequently in substance 
teachers will contribute half, and employers a little less and the 
State a little more than a quarter, of the cost of the pensions. 
The gradual divergence from the Act of 1918 is indeed remarkable. 
Under that Act the whole cost of pensions was thrown on the 
State. Under the Act of 1922 half the cost was thrown on the 
teachers, or, in other words, the teachers’ pension rights were 
halved. Under the new Bill the State nominally divests itself of 
all responsibility for pensions, though indirectly it pays more than 
a quarter of them. The State has never consulted the other two 
parties to this arrangement. It made a free gift in 1918; in 
1922 the teachers were compelled to pay half the cost of the gift, 
whether they would or not ; and in 1925 the employers are to be 
compelled to pay nearly a quarter, though they have never had 
an opportunity of expressing any opinion as to the magnitude of 
the gift or the form it should take. 

These Observations are true of the permanent system the Bill 
seeks to establish, but they are for the present subject to the 
important qualification that the State pays the whole cost of 
pensions for back service, that is to say, service before the levy 
of contributions. The cost of this payment is estimated by the 
Emmott Committee to amount to 4,500,000/. a year for forty years. 

On the question of the fund, the Bill proposes that no contribu- 
tions shall be funded. The reason for this is clearly that the 
Treasury cannot regard with equanimity a proposal to sacrifice an 
existing revenue of 2,500,000/. a year, and still less the possibility 
of having to pay into the fund the ten millions of contributions 
which have been collected between 1922 and 1926. The real 
meaning of the proposal is that posterity is left to pay the cost of 
pensions, while the present generation enjoys the contributions 
which are paid for that purpose. If contributions were funded, 
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the immediate net cost to the Exchequer would be about four 
millions a year, rising to six and a quarter millions in 1944, and 
then gradually falling to about two and a quarter millions, at 
which figure the amount of the cost would be stabilised. If the 
contributions are not funded, the immediate cost to the Exchequer 
is about one and a half millions, rising eventually to a permanent 
figure of over six millions. Many specious arguments can be used 
in favour of the proposals of the Bill in this respect, but they 
really depend, not on argument, but on the essential fact that it 
is easier to tax posterity than it is to tax the present generation. 
It cannot be right in any system of finance to collect money for 
the specific purpose of meeting a distant liability and to use it as 
current revenue. The fundamental objection to the proposal rests 
on the ground of financial propriety, and not on any question 
affecting the interests of teachers. The proposal has sometimes 
‘been defended on the ground that posterity will be more able to 
bear the burden of taxation than the present generation. Such 
an assumption can only appear amazing to any serious student 
of the national finances. 

An attempt is made in the Bill to conceal the financial pro- 
fligacy of its proposals by the institution of an imaginary fund. 
The actuary is invited to imagine that the employers have paid 
contributions from 1922 to 1928, which, of course, they have not 
done, and that the contributions of teachers and employers 
(instead of being spent) have been accumulated at 3} per cent. 
interest, and to determine every seven years on this basis 
whether the contributions are sufficient to pay the benefits. The 
assumption presumably is that if they are insufficient the contri- 
butions are to be increased, and if they are more than sufficient, 
they will be decreased by Act of Parliament. In fact, however, 
the finance of the Bill defies actuarial calculation, since it depends 
on uncertain factors which an actuary can neither calculate nor 
foretell ; and probably the only effect of this clause will be to 
produce a septennial and inconclusive wrangle as to the rate of 
contribution. 

As the Bill contains two unpopular features, opposition is 
placated by various concessions, some of great value and some of 
doubtful wisdom. It is provided that as a minimum every 
teacher shall receive in benefit the amount of his contributions 
with 3 per cent. compound interest. This is a costly concession 
which puts the teacher in a far more favourable position than the 
civil servant. The State will lose by the longevity of a teacher 
without any corresponding gain from the short-lived teacher. 

Anv teacher who is absent from service for a year is entitled 
to claim his contributions back with compound interest. This is 
a leap in the dark, and it is impossible to foresee its effects. So 
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far as women-teachers are concerned, it may prove to be rather 
a Bill for the provision of dowries than a Bill for the provision of 
pensions ; and the temptation to withdraw a very substantial 
sum of money and leave a profession which sometimes becomes 
distasteful will be considerable. 

Another proposal of doubtful merit is to bring within the 
sphere of the scheme the small but very influential class of directors 
and secretaries of education. It is no doubt right on the merits 
that secretaries and directors of education should be pensioned, 
but the proposals of the Bill are likely to achieve somewhat 
chaotic results. The concession is confined to those who have 
previously been teachers, and consequently some of the most able 
directors and secretaries of education are excluded. At the 
present time many such officers are eligible for pensions entirely 
out of the rates under the Local Government Officers’ Super- 
annuation Act. Consequently, in this small class of officials all 
doing the same work, we shall in future find some who are pen- 
sioned entirely under that Act out of the rates, some who are 
pensioned partly out of rates and partly out of taxes under the 
Bill, and some who are not pensioned at all. It can scarcely be 
described as an orderly solution of the superannuation problem. 

A great merit of the Bill is that it seeks to achieve the unity 
of the teaching profession by bringing within the ambit of super- 
annuation teachers, not only in grant-aided schools, but in 
public and private schools which are not grant-aided, and not 
only teachers in England and Wales, but teachers in Scotland and 
the Colonies. This is a fine conception, and it is pleasant to find a 
President of the Board who realises that his duty to ‘ superintend 
matters relating to education’ includes a duty to take care of 
the interests of education in those schools which are not in receipt 
of public money. For some classes of these external teachers the 
proposals are worked out in detail, and the extraordinary com- 
plication of the clauses relating to them exhibits the difficulty of 
the problem, and foreshadows even greater difficulties in formu- 
lating a scheme for the far larger classes of teachers who are not 
at present the subject of any detailed provision in the Bill. A 
review of the difficulty of bringing non-grant-aided schools within 
the provisions of the Bill on terms which are sufficiently attractive 
suggests that the true solution is to be found in the formulation 
by those schools, with the assistance of the State, of their own 
independent superannuation scheme, and that the Bill will have 
done all that is needed if it provides for the passage of a teacher 
from a non-grant-aided school to a grant-aided school, and vice 
versa, without the loss of pension rights. 

The Government will have the support of a comforting majority 
in the passage of the Bill. They have more to fear from local 
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education authorities who are employers of teachers than from 
the teachers themselves ; but they ought to be able to secure the 
passage of the Bill without any substantial amendment. If the 
Bill is not an ideal Bill, it is because it is the inevitable consequence 
of an antecedent history which is mostly bad, and of a financial 
stringency which is not likely to be temporary. It may be hoped 
that it will afford that permanent settlement of the pension 
question which it has taken eighty years to achieve, and un- 
doubtedly the settlement is on broad and generous lines. It is 
the best that can be done in the circumstances, and we may leave 
our grandchildren to grumble about its financial policy in the full 
assurance that they will grumble very heartily, and can do 
nothing except grumble. 
W. R. BARKER. 





PARLIAMENTS AND COMMERCE 


THe House of Commons has had its non-party Commercial 
Committee since 1902. That is to say, the existing Commercial 
Committee of the House of Commons, which is nearly 250 members 
strong, can trace a continuous existence for twenty-three years. 
Possibly analogous Committees were in existence at an earlier 
date, for it would be surprising if, acting independently of and 
sometimes athwart the party tie, the bond of common commercial 
interests did not constantly seek expression in the ‘ Great Inquest ’ 
of what to-day is, more than ever in the past, a ‘ nation of shop- 
keepers.’ 

Originally, indeed, the existing Commercial Committee was 
formed to ‘ ginger up’ the Government of the day, whatever its 
party complexion, in regard to matters affecting the commercial 
community. Active inter-party sub-committees were formed, 
and there were frequent delegations of members to the Prime 
Minister and other members of the Cabinet charged with the 
expression of views held in common by commercial men irrespec- 
tive of party. Possibly the modified procedure of the Committee 
is due to the growing catholicity of Governments in all save one 
article of the commercial man’s creed. Possibly it is due in even 
greater measure to the increasing rigidity of the party tie, which 
to-day renders almost sacrilegious the inter-party discussion, 
within the precincts of the House of Commons, of articles of 
policy to which the Government of the day has set its hand and 
seal. The dissidence of dissent expresses itself freely enough in 
Committees derived from one party only; it preserves silence 
when there are ‘ chiels ’ from other parties ‘ taking notes.’ 

To-day the inter-party Commercial Committee would seem to 
exist for two main purposes. It provides a platform from which 
it is possible for non-members of Parliament to inculcate among 
members of all shades of opinion ‘the best that is known and 
thought ’ on commercial topics. The addresses delivered this 
session before the Committee by Mr. McKenna and Mr. J. M. 
Keynes on the gold standard, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had still to announce his policy, are an example of the exercise 
of this function. On the other hand—and this is a task of the 
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Commercial Committee which appears to be growing in importance, 
more particularly in view of the Inter-parliamentary Commercial 
Conference of over forty nations that is to meet in London in 
1926—the Commercial Committee exists to furnish annually a 
delegation of English Parliamentarians capable of giving expres- 
sion in an international commercial gathering to the synthesis of 
financial, commercial and economic principles which English 
commercial men—and, indeed, British commercial men the 
Empire over—hold in common. 

The practice of inter-parliamentary gatherings has become 
of late so common as to be almost fashionable. Consultation 
between Governments outside the usual diplomatic channels was 
imperative during the war. Parliaments followed the fashion set 
by their Governments, and, happily, peace has emphasised a 
habit of parliamentary fraternisation which war began or streng- 
thened. Within the British Empire the British Empire Parlia- 
mentary Union has done, and is doing, work of incalculable benefit 
in associating members of the Dominion Parliaments with one 
another and with members of the British Parliament. The 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, with its permanent organisation at 
Geneva, is performing a parallel service for the Parliaments of an 
ever-expanding list of nations. 

In this development of inter-parliamentary association the 
Commercial Committee of the House of Commons can claim to 
have been among the pioneers, inasmuch as the first International 
Parliamentary Commercial Conference was held on its initiative 
at Brussels in 1914, before the outbreak of the war. Subsequent 
assemblies of the Inter-Parliamentary Commercial Conference 
were held in Paris in 1916, in Rome in 1917, in London in 1918, in 
Brussels in 1919, in Paris in 1920, in Lisbon in 1921, in Paris 
again in 1922, in Prague in 1923, in Brussels again in 1924, and— 
the eleventh of the series—in Rome in April last. From a 
gathering representative at first only of a few selected Parliaments 
the Conference, after constituting during the war years a rallying 
point for Allied commercial opinion, has become an important 
concentration of commercial deliberation in which, in the present 
year, no less than forty nations were represented. 

Nor is the Conference yet within sight of the maximum 
development which it may finally attain alike in the sphere of 
international representation and of international utility. Although 
the Austrian Germans were represented in this year’s deliberations, 
the Germans of the Reich have not yet been included, and possibly 
will not be included until the vexed question of their admission 
to the League of Nations has been settled. Much, too, remains 
to be done in the direction of the development of procedure if the 
Conference is to become a fit arena for the full expression of inter- 
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national opinion on important economic topics of international 
significance. In its permanent Secretariat at Brussels, in the 
commercial groups of the various Parliaments of Europe, and in 
the now well-established practice of an annual international dis- 
cussion of commercial topics the Conference presents the nucleus of 
an inter-parliamentary institution which may be destined to have 
an important influence in the creation of sound economic opinion 
throughout the world. Whether or not it will rise to the height of 
its possibilities must depend on the degree of adaptation to the 
necessities of the situation that is exhibited among its promoters. 

The eleventh assembly of the Inter-Parliamentary Commercial 
Conference, held in Rome last April and attended by a delegation 
of twenty-five members of the Commercial Committee of the 
House of Commons, was chiefly remarkable for the complete 
identification of the Italian Government with the general objects 
of the Conference. The inaugural session of the Conference was 
held in the historic setting of the Capitol. The inaugural address 
was delivered by His Majesty King Victor Emmanuel, who was 
followed by Signor Mussolini, while the older Italian parliamentary 
tradition was represented by Signor Tittoni. The ‘ Duce’ laid 
all the emphasis on the possibilities of international negotiation 
and discussion in the commercial sphere, and there were not 
wanting those among Italian politicians who were disposed to see 
in his attitude a differentiation between the possibilities of inter- 
national deliberation in general and international deliberation 
which should confine itself rigidly to the sphere of possible com- 
mercial and economic agreement. King Victor Emmanuel’s 
interest in the Conference was shown on a subsequent occasion by 
a reception at the Royal Palace of the Quirinal, when the King 
and his consort received the delegates personally. Signor 
Mussolini, in addition to his speech at the inaugural ceremony, 
was present and spoke again at the dinner offered by the Rome 
Chamber of Commerce, and remained for an hour or two at a 
gathering for tea in the cloister gardens of the Palazzo di Venezia 
and at an official evening reception at the Senate. Delegates 
retained from these four meetings the impression of a grave, 
kindly and even deferential presence which they reconciled with 
difficulty with the traditional demeanour of a ‘ dictator.’ 

The inaugural ceremony concluded, the Inter-Parliamentary 
Commercial Conference resolves itself into two committees for 
the consideration of topics arranged in advance of its deliberations | 
by the General Council of the movement. At the meeting of the 
General Council proposals for discussion in the Conference are 
submitted by the representatives of the executives of the various 
national groups. Such proposals, if accepted by the General 
Council, are made the subject of a thesis prepared by a nominee of 
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the particular national executive advancing the proposal. The 
theses thus prepared in advance of the Conference are sent in to 
the central executive in Brussels for translation into French— 
if need be—and for printing in the extended agenda of the Con- 
ference. To each thesis is appended a draft resolution, and it is 
on the ultimate form to be assumed by these draft resolutions 
that the discussions in committee of the Conference, and ulti- 
mately in the final plenary sessions of the Conference, turn. 

Needless to say, the practical utility of the Conference depends 
largely on the selection of subjects by the General Council and on 
the selection of the original authors of theses by the various 
national executives. Judged by this test, no careful student of 
the eleven considerable volumes comprising the advance theses 
submitted to the Conference since 1914 would contest the claim 
that they constitute a serious and definitely constructive con- 
tribution to the study of the more pressing of the economic pro- 
blems with which Europe and the world have found themselves 
confronted since the outbreak of the war. Not every thesis has 
contemplated a practical development of the means which the 
various nations have at their disposal; some of the proposals 
incorporated in these volumes are definitely futile and represent 
a waste of valuable time which might well have been devoted toa 
better cause. In every volume, however, there is at least one 
paper which will repay study—in the agenda of the Rome Con- 
ference, the paper by M. Adolphe Landry, the French Deputy for 
Corsica, on the high cost of living and its underlying causes, is an 
arresting example of a valuable contribution to the subject under 
discussion—and so long as such a claim can be advanced the 
Conference will never be entirely without its justification. 

Of the verbal deliberations of the Conference it is difficult to 
write with the same precision. As with every international 
conference, the problem of ensuring easy intellectual communica- 
tion between representatives of forty Parliaments speaking a 
score of different languages is one of great difficulty, though 
scarcely insuperable. Even if the primary difficulty of language 
be overcome with the help of good interpreters, there remain 
the difficulties arising out of multiplicity of standpoints and 
personalities and the extreme rarity of chairmen experienced in 
committee work and possessing the linguistic and other qualifica- 
tions necessary to a chairman of committees working under these 
exceptional conditions. The second meeting of the Conference 
in London, which is due to take place next year, will give the 
English branch of the gathering an opportunity to bring to bear 
upon these problems that experience which has made the House 
of Commons and its Committees a model for the deliberative 
assemblies of the world. Even so the Inter-Parliamentary 
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Commercial Conference will be obliged to consider sooner or later 
whether, according to its present practice, it does not give unneces- 
sary encouragement to prolixity by the large number of topics 
presented to the general gathering for discussion by the General 
Council. 

At the eleventh assembly, in Rome, eleven topics were con- 
sidered by the committees ; and the general session, on receiving 
the reports from the committees, passed resolutions regarding 
the majority, if not all, of them. This achievement was the result 
of three days’ deliberative labours, and the immensity of the task 
—no less than the inevitable inadequacy of the discussions—is 
suggested by the fact that the resolutions dealt with the high 
cost of living, the gold standard, the demand for international 
loans as a means to the stabilisation of exchange, the utilisation of 
aviation for commercial purposes, arbitration between employers 
and workmen, and such definitely commercial topics as inter- 
national railway agreements, consular arbitration, the unification 
of the company law administered in various countries, and the 
employment of commercial paper as a credit basis. Had the 
two committees devoted their whole time to the consideration 
merely of the two first-mentioned subjects of discussion, they 
would stil have left vast areas of those problems unexplored. 
In both cases, indeed, the debates on these topics were productive 
of conflicts of opinion and of voluminous contributions to the 
economics and the politics of the subjects which sufficiently 
emphasised the almost irreconcilable differences that separate 
Latin from Anglo-Saxon—and possibly Teuton—when these 
problems are under debate. The debate on high prices yielded 
in particular a masterly analysis of the economic and financial 
position of Italy at the present time by Signor Crespi, of the Banca 
Commerciale d’Italia, which deserved a wider publicity than it 
could hope to obtain in the deliberations of a sub-committee. 

As an example of the resolutions reached by the Conference 
I give an English translation of that resulting from the debates 
on the high cost of living : 

The Inter-Parliamentary Commercial Conference, having debated the 
question of the cost of living, holds (1) that any artificial restriction of 
prices can only be followed by undesirable consequences ; (2) that Govern- 
ments should refrain from all interference with the development of produc- 
tion and mitigate as far as possible the obstacles to the international 
exchange [of goods]; (3) that Governments should direct their attention 
to the evil consequences of currency inflation, which menaces the spirit 
of economy and the thrift instinct that are essential elements of progress ; 
(4) that, in view of the evils resulting from disorganised exchange, all 
Governments should concentrate on the measures necessary to the re-estab- 
lishment of their monetary system ; and, finally, trusts that the States, 
realising the solidarity of their common interests, will resort increasingly 


to mutual assistance. 
Vor XCVII—No. 580 34H 
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I have referred to the advantage enjoyed by the Rome Con- 
ference of an exposition of the Italian economic position by a 
distinguished Italian banker. It is the invariable experience 
that the greatest advantages derivable from the International 
conference are those flowing, on the one hand, from the close 
contact enjoyed year by year with the leading and acknowledged 
masters of at least one set of national problems, and those deriv- 
able, on the other hand, from fruitful and friendly intercourse with 
a large number of minds accustomed to work normally in totally 
different surroundings. The Rome Conference opened for Eng- 
lish and other foreign Parliamentarians a new window on Italian 
life and problems, while it ministered to the creation of innumerable 
friendships between men of different race, which will have their ever 
broadening effect as the years pass. Each year the opportunity 
recurs for the study of a different set of national problems, and 
each year those who are most influential in the nation acting the 
part of host endeavour to the utmost of their capacity to assist the 
visiting members toapprehend their country’s true national] genius. 

In 1926 the opportunity will fall to the people of this country, 
and it is to be hoped that the most will be made of it. No nation 
in the world has more to teach than the British in the economic 
sphere, and the experience of the Inter-Parliamentary Commercial 
Conferences proves that from no nation in the world are the other 
nations more willing to accept suggestion and guidance. On the 
other hand, there are nations, as British members of Parliament 
realised recently in Milan, which can teach the British people 
much in regard to the reorganisation of national economic life 
after the destruction of the war period. Three years have seen 
the reduction of Italian unemployment figures from 541,000 to 
130,000, and depreciated exchange has by no means been the sole 
explanation of the miracle. 

For the Conference of 1926 in London the official help and 
recognition of the Government and the personal sympathy of the 
Prime Minister are now assured. The experience of 1918, when 
the sessions were last held in this country, supplies every justifica- 
tion for expecting that the example of the Government will be 
followed by all who are influential in the English world of com- 
merce. The presence of some 300 representatives of the influence 
exercised by commerce in forty of the world’s Parliaments will 
render memorable next year’s London season. It will be the 
object of the executive to render the discussions worthy of the 
occasion and to enlist the assistance of acknowledged leaders of 
thought and action in this country in the task of conveying to 
other nations England’s economic message at the present critical 
time. 

GEORGE PILCHER. 
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THE ST, LAWRENCE-GREAT LAKES DEEP 
WATERWAY 


THE project of a deep channel for ocean-going vessels extending 
from the Atlantic to the head of the Great Lakes is at present 
receiving the serious consideration of the people of the United 
States and Canada. For more than a century before the war this 
undertaking existed as a remote possibility in the minds of engi- 
neers and statesmen, but during the last five years the plan has 
received practical investigation and active support from Govern- 
ments and business men. The problems raised by the scheme are 
delicate and involved, threatening to range provinces and States 
against each other and introducing questions of international 
significance. Public opinion is being educated and organised to 
regard the projected waterway as the solution of grave transport 
difficulties and as a means of developing vast quantities of needed 
electric power. 

The movement for the deepening of the St. Lawrence dates 
back to the Cleveland meeting of the International Deep Water- 
ways Association of September 1895, which was followed in 1897 
by the appointment of a Deep Waterways Commission. The most 
comprehensive and thorough investigation that has up to the 
present been undertaken was carried out by the International 
Joint Commission, consisting of three members from Canada and 
three from the United States. The question was referred to it 
for report on January 21, 1920, by agreement between the two 
Governments concerned, and under provision of Art. IX. of the 
Boundary Treaty of 1909. This body has reported itself in favour 
of the plan which is supported also by the Great Lakes—St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association formed in the United States and by 
the Canadian Deep Waterways and Power Association organised 
in the Dominion. 

The two chief obstacles which prevent ocean ships from 
making a continuous voyage from the Atlantic to Lake Superior 
are the Niagara Falls and the rapids of the St. Lawrence. The 
former will be overcome by the new Welland Canal which, when 
completed, will be able to accommodate any ship afloat. This 
enormous undertaking, upon which the Canadian Government has 
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already spent more than $50,000,000, is to be regarded as an 
integral part of the lakes-to-the-ocean project. With seven 
gigantic locks carved out of solid stone this canal will be able to 
lift the largest vessels 366 feet and carry them a distance of 
twenty-five miles. The time required to do this will be about 
eight hours. The Joint Commission has recommended that the 
cost of the Welland Canal be included in the international scheme, 
but nothing definite has been settled with regard to this point. 

The chief source of controversy and discussion is the means 
to be adopted of surmounting the obstacles to deep-sea ships 
presented by the rapids of the mighty St. Lawrence. If these 
hindrances to navigation are not removed, the Welland Canal 
when completed will only serve as a feeder to American commerce 
going by way of Buffalo to the sea. At present the river is navi- 
gable for sea ships as far as Montreal; but above this city the 
water route is broken by three groups of rapids lying between 
Lake St. Louis and Lake St. Francis. The total length of the 
rapids is forty-three miles, with a drop of 220 feet. Thus the 
whole problem is fairly well concentrated in one small section of 
the stream. 

The existing canals, which have been in operation for many 
years, are entirely inadequate for the traffic of modern sea-going 
vessels. In 1875, when the Canadian Government ordered these 
old canals to be deepened to accommodate ships drawing 14 feet 
of water, a reconstruction was undertaken without regard to the 
other dimensions of the locks. These were found to be too short. 
The Joint Commission therefore recommended that the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States should enter into a treaty 
arrangement for the total reconstruction of the canals to make the 
river navigable for large ships all the way from Montreal to Lake 
Ontario. The plan consists of the building of canals with a depth 
at low water of 25 feet, equipped with locks of sufficient size to 
enable sea-going vessels to pass. 

The Engineering Board divides the project into two principal 
sections—the international from Lake Ontario to Cornwall, the 
national, or Canadian, from Cornwall to Montreal. For the former 
it suggests a composite plan of navigation and power develop- 
ment; for the latter a navigation scheme only, with the possi- 
bility of hydro-electric installations in the future. On the inter- 
national section between Cornwall and Long Sault Rapids a canal 
is to be constructed on the Canadian side, equipped with two lift 
locks 860 feet long and 80 feet wide, having lifts of 48 and 31 feet. 
To re.trict the number of locks and curtail the mileage of restricted 
navigation it is proposed to construct dams across the canals. 
The main dam between the islands of Barnard and Long Sault 
and a smaller one from the head of the latter to the American 
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shore are expected to render possible the development of a 
million and a half horse-power of electrical energy. Another dam 
is suggested on the United States side at Ogden Island. The 
estimated cost of all the undertakings in the international section 
is somewhere in the neighbourhood of $159,000,000. 

In the Canadian section the Engineering Board advises 
the construction of a channel 220 feet wide provided with two 
pairs of locks. This is to replace the present Soulanges Canal, 
which offsets the rapids of Coteau, the Cedars and the Cascades. 
To overcome the difficulties presented by the Lachine and Nor- 
mond rapids it is proposed to build a new waterway following the 
course of the existing Lachine Canal, except that the former 
would run along the southerly and westerly outskirts of Montreal. 
This national section of the river drops about 134 feet. All the 
undertakings in connection with this part of the project, including 
the dredging of Lake St. Francis and Lake St. Louis and the con- 
struction of certain protective works in the harbour of Montreal, 
would call for an expenditure of $93,000,000. This brings the 
total cost to over $252,000,000, inclusive of all expenses for the 
installation of turbines and other apparatus for the generation of 
electric power. Should the depth of the canals be increased from 
25 to 30 feet an extra outlay of $17,000,000 would be required. 
It is estimated that the annual charges for maintenance and 
operation would not exceed $2,562,000. 

The possibility of great power development is regarded as of 
paramount importance, especially by Eastern Ontario and the 

_ neighbouring States to the south. Engineers report that, should it 
be deemed advisable to develop power from the Canadian section 
as well as from the international, 2,260,000 additional horse- 
power could be generated for an outlay of about $220,000,000. 
Mr. W. M. German, of Welland, in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons estimated the total possible revenue from the sale of power 
at $17,587,000 per year ; the annual expense of the power under- 
takings would amount to $15,970,000 (including interest charges, 
maintenance and sinking fund), leaving a profit of $1,608,000. 
The absence of coal deposits in Ontario and the crying need for 
electric power in New York State and New England would make 
it possible to market any amount of electricity that could be 
generated. 

It is interesting to observe the different attitudes adopted 
toward the project by the various sections of the country affected. 
The fourteen States of the Union tributary to the Great Lakes 
are most enthusiastic in favour of the plan. This great Middle. 
Western region has about one-third of the Republic’s area and 
population, the greater part of the mineral output, and about 
40 per cent. of the manufacturing capital. 
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Sea hunger has gripped the West. It will hack its way through to 
the Atlantic, or know the reason why. There is something primal about 
theimpulse. When it grips a man or a nation it has the force of an instinct, 


But perhaps the solid economic advantages have more real 
weight than any unreasoning ‘sea hunger.’ It is claimed that 
the freight rate on grain shipped from the West would be reduced 
by at least 5 cents a bushel; the expensive transfers necessary 
under present conditions would be eliminated; the congestion 
which now arises at certain points on the railways would be 
avoided. It has also been pointed out that the shipment of grain 
by way of the St. Lawrence would remove the delays which now 
occur on account of waiting for ocean space, and that grain shrink- 
age resulting from constant handling and transhipping would be 
diminished. The prospect of increased profit to grain growers, 
the facilities promised for the transport of vast mineral resources, 
and the attractive possibility of the American lake ports becoming 
available to ocean vessels are substantial benefits more _per- 
suasive than any blind impulse to reach the Atlantic. Moreover, 
it is apparent that if imported goods could be carried by ocean 
vessels right into the heart of the continent Without tranship- 
ment there would be a large saving to buyers throughout the 
western area. 

The city of Chicago may be called the leader in this agitation 
for a deeper St. Lawrence. A newspaper in this city declared 
that if Canada refused to support the project an alternative 
American plan would be carried out : a waterway would be built 
joining the Great Lakes with the Hudson River by way of Oswego. 
Though this proposal may be mere bluff, it indicates the keenness 
which exists in the lake cities for an outlet to the sea. Toronto, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Detroit, Hamilton, and Toledo have all 
declared their willingness to do their part in preparing harbour 
facilities for ocean-going vessels. 

But this attitude of approval is not universal throughout the 
United States. The City and State of New York are afraid that 
the money invested in the New York Barge Canal will be wasted 
and that the St. Lawrence will divert a large volume of traffic 
from their great port. All kinds of reasons for abandoning the 
undertaking have been advanced from this part of the country. 
Boston and Buffalo have also issued protests against the proposed 
waterway. The latter, of course, is disturbed by the prospect 
of losing the advantage accruing to her from the considerable 
traffic that now finds an outlet to the sea by way of the Erie 
Canal. The Pacific States are apprehensive lest the St. Lawrence 
route should divert western traffic from the Panama Canal ; while 
in the southern part of the country there is some fear that the new 
waterway will compete with the Mississippi route to New Orleans. 
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The attitude of the United States as a whole, however, has 
been favourable to the project. In September 1923 the Committee 
on the Development of Waterways and the Co-ordination of Rail- 
way and Waterway Service appointed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce reported itself convinced that the plan 
should be carried out. A more friendly attitude has also appeared 
recently in New England, where an association composed of 
business men from each of the six north-eastern States has been 
organised to advance the undertaking. The Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts have indorsed the scheme, and the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has reversed its previous hostile attitude. 
Favourable resolutions have been adopted by the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut. President Harding announced him- 
self in sympathy with the scheme, and President Coolidge has 
followed suit. 

On the Canadian side of the border there is also a marked 
divergence of opinion as to the advisability of deepening the St. 
Lawrence. The prairie provinces are either opposed or indif- 
ferent. They now enjoy a smaller freight rate on grain from the 
west to the Atlantic ports than their neighbours to the south— 
a competitive advantage which they fear to lose through a general 
reductioniof transport charges on account of the new waterway. 
Moreover, many people in the Canadian West are vigorously 
supporting the Hudson Bay route as offering a better solution of 
their transport difficulties than a deeper St. Lawrence. These 
are the chief reasons why the West of Canada takes a different 
attitude from that which has been adopted by the Western States. 
But it is doubtful whether this opposition will be maintained in 
the face of the obvious advantages of the proposed undertaking. 
In the first place, the prairie farmers cannot long remain blind to 
the significance of cheaper rates in their competition with the 
grain growers of Australia and the Argentine who are not com- 
pelled to ship their produce such long overland distances. These 
countries are more serious competitors of Canada in the grain 
markets of the world than the United States where high rents 
and high costs of production are a serious handicap. In the 
second place, there are insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
utilising the Hudson Bay route. The impossibility of navigating 
the bay in the late autumn and winter would render it necessary 
for wheat to be held over till the following summer. The high 
insurance rates on vessels taking the bay route would largely 
counterbalance the advantages arising out of a diminution of the 
overland distance. 

Opposition also comes from the people of the Province of 
Quebec and especially from Montreal, whose citizens are uneasy 
at the prospect of sea-going vessels proceeding beyond their port 
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to the upper lakes. They insist that navigation on the St. Law- 
rence requires all the available depth of water between Montreal 
and the sea, and that this may be interfered with by the proposed 
dams and power plants. They maintain that the delay in pro- 
ceeding through the canals and the danger of damage would be 
such as to discourage ocean ships from proceeding up the river. 
They further declare that the cost of the undertaking was under- 
estimated by the Commission, and that, since border waterways 
must be free of toll, the carrying out of the plan would place an 
intolerable burden on Dominion finances. They propose as 
an alternative the Georgian Bay route by way of the Cardinal 
and the Ottawa which could be constructed -at a cost of only 
$80,000,000. 

Probably the city of Montreal is needlessly alarmed as to the 
future of her harbour interests. The St. Lawrence, according to 
the engineers, can be deepened without affecting the available 
depth between Montreal and the sea. Senator Reid takes the 
view that vessels of large tonnage will travel between Port Arthur 
and Montreal where they will tranship their cargoes to ocean 
vessels. This transfer could be effected, he claims, at less than a 
cent a bushel, and instead of damaging the trade of Montreal the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence would bring increased traffic 
to her harbour. Since an ocean vessel costs a great deal more 
to build than a lake freighter of the same tonnage, this argument 
seems reasonable. If a deep channel were provided the immense 
grain carriers now confined to the upper lakes would be able to 
sail to Montreal with the consequent saving of the expense 
involved in transferring cargoes from ships to railway. 

The objection that joint construction and control would lead 
to international complication is one that has been expressed on 
both sides of the border. In Canada it is feared that co-operative 
action in connection with the St. Lawrence will enable the United 
States to obtain more than her due share of control over what is 
virtually a Canadian waterway. In case the United States were 
at war with some Power allied or friendly to Canada or the 
British Empire serious misunderstandings might arise with 
regard to the utilisation of the St. Lawrence. Mr. F. M. Williams, 
State engineer of New York, asserted in his annual report for 
1919-20 that ‘the St. Lawrence project will take the control of 
the waterway out of the hands of the United States.’ In view of 
the fact that only a small portion of the river touches American 
soil, this seems to be a very extraordinary contention. 

f*' The Dominion Government is rather non-committal on the 
subject. Early in 1924 it was decided that expert engineers 
should report anew on the feasibility of the plan and the accuracy 
of the cost estimates. Canada’s national debt of over two 
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billion dollars is a heavy burden for a country so sparsely settled, 
and it is not surprising that a large body of conservative opinion 
is opposed to any scheme designed to increase the country’s 
financial obligations. This feeling is particularly strong in the 
Maritime Provinces which would share in the expense without 
participating directly in the benefits of the scheme. It is of course 
a standing grievance with these provinces that their interests are 
ignored by the wealthier and more populous provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. The supporters of the scheme, however, have pointed 
out that the deepening of the St. Lawrence would serve to develop 
the coal and other industries of the Maritime Provinces by opening 
to them the markets of Ontario and the West. 

There are some important points that must be settled before 
the work can be undertaken. There is the question of power rights 
to be decided. Before that part of the proposals relative to power 
development can be carried out, some agreement must be reached 
between the Dominion Government and the Province of Ontario. 
Any excess of water above that which is needed for navigation in 
the St. Lawrence is under the control of the Ontario Legislature. 
The latter is not disposed at the present time to countenance the 
giving up of Ontario power rights to any private interests in the 
United States, though that country affords the best market for 
the sale of electrical energy. 

What is to be the distribution of the construction and main- 
tenance costs as between the United States and Canada? This is 
another point to be settled. Many Americans claim that the 
United States will be paying for Canadian public works calculated 
to draw trade from their own cities. Many Canadians take the 
position that most of the ships using the proposed waterway will 
be owned by American companies, and that therefore the bulk of 
the profitssfrom the improvements will go to the United States. 
By such arguments each side tries to show why the other should 
bear the lion’s share of the cost. The Joint Commission suggested 
that the expenses should be apportioned according to the benefit 
accruing from the waterway to the respective countries. How 
this benefit is to be measured is one of the unsolved problems of 
the projected undertaking. 

Other problems have arisen such as the diversion of water 
through the drainage canal at Chicago, the alleged necessity of 
increasing the low water flow in the lakes, and the severity of the 
ice situation in the winter. But the obstacles to be surmounted 
are not chiefly those of an engineering nature. The competent 
engineers who advised the Joint Commission have pronounced 
the scheme practicable from that point of view. The chief im- 
pediments are economic and political. The unfortunate experience 
of Canada with railway development has made her cautious about 
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the construction of public works beyond the economic require- 
ments of the country. Undoubtedly the opening of a new and 
efficient water route means the diversion of traffic from the rail- 
ways. This is not as serious for the United States as it is for 
Canada. The American lines are pretty well congested with 
traffic, especially at crop moving time; but in Canada the rail- 
ways are suffering from a lack of business. Should the waterway 
cut into the traffic which the railways now have, the people of the 
country will probably be compelled to carry the heavy burden of 
railway deficits longer than would otherwise have been necessary. 

Except for those who have money invested in private power 
undertakings in Quebec, the possibility of great power develop- 
ment in connection with the St. Lawrence project is a feature that 
meets with universal approval. Sir Adam Beck, speaking for the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, predicts a dearth of power 
in Ontario within a very short time. The prospect of power 
generation is a big consideration for New England and New York 
State. It is claimed that high potential energy can now be dis- 
tributed throughout a radius of 300 miles without a loss of more 
than 6 per cent. But however far the beneficial influence of power 
generation may extend, it cannot compare in this respect with the 
area affected by the proposed navigational developments. The 
Joint Commission concluded that, ‘without considering the 
probability of new traffic created by the opening of a water route 
to the seaboard, there exists to-day between the regions eco- 
nomically tributary to the Great Lakes and overseas points, as 
well as between the same regions and the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards, a volume of outbound and inbound trade that might 
reasonably be expected to seek this route sufficient to justify the 
expense involved in its improvement.’ The Commission also 
pointed out that, because of the wider area and population 
served, ‘ the benefits derived will (at first) accrue in a much larger 
measure to American than Canadian interests.’ 

It is fairly apparent that, unless something unforeseen happens, 
the supporters of the project will gain the day. The fact that 
some people will be damaged by the undertaking cannot be 
allowed to outweigh its great and obvious advantages. Someone 
must pay the price of progress. If there is any foundation for 
the prediction that in the future the industries and peoples of the 
world will congregate about the sources of water-power, we may 
perhaps look forward to the time when the basin of the St. Law- 
rence will have become a busy populous centre of industry and 
the Great Lakes an American Mediterranean. 


R. E. FREEMAN. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ALIENS IN FRANCE 


THERE is no new thing under the sun. The subject of which we 


_ write does not escape the universal rule. It is very old. A 


humorist, we are told, even traces it back to the days of the 
garden of Eden, Adam’s first words to Eve, ‘Madam, I’m 
Adam ’—the earliest palindrome on record—implying, he says, 
the challenge ‘ Who are you ? ’ and hence being sufficient evidence 
that our forefather strongly suspected his female companion of 
being an alien. 

But if the subject in itself is somewhat hackneyed, yet in each 
country it reveals indigenous features, at each stage of civilisation 
it assumes peculiar aspects; for these we may claim novelty. 
Thus some years ago it was barely more than an academic 
dispute ; now, in France at least, it has risen to the dignity of a 
problem. 

Without going back to antiquity, a short historical survey is 
here necessary. Let, then, the chief landmarks be recalled. 

Under the feudal system, when vassals held lands from lords 
superior on condition of military service, all persons born outside 
the limits of the manor, seigniory or domain, and therefore not 
held to such service, were indiscriminately ranged under the 
generic name of aubains, a corruption of alibi nati, born else- 
where, 7.¢.” aliens. The aubain stood in a by no means enviable 
position ; subject to many disqualifications, he was notably for- 
bidden to hold, acquire, inherit, dispose of either by will or 
as intestate, any property. He was a negligible quantity, wholly 
at the mercy of the lord of the manor, and he might account 
himself fortunate if, by especial favour, he were permitted to 
give the Church, for the salvation of his soul, a pious legacy, 
not, however, exceeding five sous. At his death the lord of the 
manor, in virtue of the droit d’aubaine, was entitled to all the 
alien was worth. Yet, little by little, the long struggle sustained 
by the lords against the royal power—a fight wherein they were 
ultimately the losers—resulted in their being bereft of the drost 
d’aubaine, which then accrued to the Crown. From that time the 
definition of the aubains changes. Henceforth such persons are 
termed aubains as are born no longer beyond the narrow precincts 
823 
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of the manor, but outside the more extensive frontiers of the 
realm. The intervention of the royal power had another note- 
worthy effect. Not content with thus reducing the number of 
aliens, the kings strove to show themselves more lenient in the 
enforcement of the droit d’aubaine than had ever been attempted 
hitherto; at times they even renounced the right, by way of 
encouragement to a particular class of foreigners. Thus Louis X. 
abolished the droit d’aubaine on behalf of the students of all 
nationalities, graduates and undergraduates of the colleges then 
existing on the site where have since been built the lycées 
Henri IV., St. Louis and Louis le Grand, the Panthéon, and the 
Sainte Geneviéve Library, at the summit of the hill-top forming 
the centre of the Latin Quarter. In the year 1364 Charles V. 
extended a similar benefit to the Castilian merchants who traded 
in Paris. About a century later, in 1443, Charles VII., while 
granting to the city of Lyons leave to hold three fairs yearly, took 
advantage of the opportunity to release from the droit d’aubaine 
such foreigners as might die in that town during those festivities. 
Louis XI. multiplied the exemptions : he relieved from the droit 
d’aubaine first all foreigners born in Brabant, Flanders and 
Holland, then the inhabitants of the Hanse Towns. Henri II., 
in the year 1554, freed the Scotch merchants from all taxes, 
tributes or duties to be levied on the goods they chose to import 
into France. A decree of Henri III. of the year 1579 gives 
official notice to all whom it may concern that the droit d’aubaine 
is no longer to be exerted against the movables of any foreign 
merchant whatever who, having come into the kingdom with a 
view to carrying on trade, has died in the country: ‘ Le droit 
d’aubaine n’a pas lieu és biens meubles de tout marchand étranger 
qui est venu en France pour y trafiquer et y est décédé.’ The 
Franco-English treaty of 1606 went one step further, inasmuch as 
it authorised the merchants of both contracting Powers to be- 
queath their personal property unrestrainedly. And foremost 
amongst Henri IV.’s praiseworthy efforts to introduce into 
France the new industries then flourishing abroad historians 
quote his decision authorising all foreigners employed either at 
tapestry work in the manufactories of Flanders, Beauvais and 
les Gobelins, or in the silk industry, if such were their desire, to be 
divested of their status and considered as French subjects. A 
royal declaration of the year 1736 officially confirmed in favour 
of the English monks of the Benedictine Order the exemption 
from the droit d’aubaine formerly granted to them by old texts. 
Parallel to these liberal yet to a great extent individual 
measures, the custom of granting by international treaty the 
same advantages to all subjects of a nation in bulk became more 
and more prevalent, until on June 6, 1790, at the outset of the 
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French Revolution, the Constituante totally suppressed the droit 
d@aubaine. However, as several countries persisted in taking 
advantage of it against many French subjects dying in their 
territory, the Civil Code, in the way of retaliation, cancelled that 
law and set forth : 

The foreigner shall enjoy in France the same civil rights as are or 
shall be conceded to the French subject by virtue of the treaties of the 
nation to which that foreigner belongs. (L’étranger jouiva en France des 
mémes droits civils que ceux qui sont ou seront concédés aux Frangais par les 
wwaités de la nation a laquelle cet étranger appartiendra.) (C. C., liv. i., tit. i., 
art. ii.). 

These examples are not meant to be exhaustive, but they 
illustrate a fact : the principle of equality of civil rights had been 
proclaimed as early as the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Ever since this time the number of foreigners living or settling 
in France has steadily kept increasing. Putting aside the flow of 
tradesmen and tourists coming from other countries—a normal 
and unquestionably wholesome result of the ever more intricate 
conditions of modern economic interdependence—each war, each 
revolution, nay each important change, occurring in Europe at 
times when unsettlement is the note prevalent everywhere, 
immediately results in the swarming of refugees into France. 
After the failure of the insurrectionary movement launched in 
their country thousands of Poles fled to Paris in quest of a shelter 
and a new home. Everybody remembers that sad exodus. It is 
but a typical example amongst many others. 

Now, as long as those immigrants were not disproportionally 
numerous in comparison to the French-born inhabitants they 
rightly might be regarded without disfavour. Asa rule, they were 
heartily welcome. Buonaparte can be quoted in witness of the 
fact. Of all men he will not be suspected of exaggerated tender- 
ness towards foreigners. Yet, in one of his contributions to the 
drafting of the Civil Code, he expressed himself very clearly on 
the subject : 

The sons of foreigners settled in France have acquired a French turn 
of mind and the French habits; they are bound to France in the same 
manner as every human being is naturally bound to the country wherein 
he is born. (Les fils d’étrangers qui se sont établis en France ont Vesprit 
frangais, les habitudes frangaises ; ils ont lV’attachement que chacun porte 
naturellement au pays qui l’a vu nattre.) 


Buonaparte’s point of view was sound. The greater part of those 
foreigners proved a boon for the country, introducing new 
industrial methods, and, occasionally, improved processes of culti- 
vation ; furthermore, some of them were either ready to perform 
various exceptionally toilsome kinds of work or, again, had 
specialised in certain crafts requiring particular aptitudes, and 
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for which French labour was not easily obtainable. It is known 
that long before 1914 a large proportion of the hands employed 
as sewer or cesspool cleaners were Germans or Belgians ; that 
the harvesting of potatoes and beetroots caused whole sets 
of Belgians and gangs of Poles to rush during the months of 
August, September and October to the departments of Nord, 
Pas de Calais, Somme, Aisne, Eure et Loir, Seine et Oise, and 
Seine et Marne; that the vintage and the dressing of the vines 
brought yearly many Spaniards into the region of Cette and 
Bordeaux ; that the Italians, beside the fact that they formed 
in the south-west an important colony, were largely employed 
in the mines, more particularly at Briey, and, moreover, were 
scattered indiscriminately all over France, chiefly as masons, 
bricklayers, chimney-builders, chimney-sweeps, house painters, 
etc.; that the coal mines of Northern France had already 
recruited a fair number of those Poles whom they now employ 
by thousands. 


To many people facts are objects of abhorrence. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes terms them, somewhat ideographically, ‘ the 
brute beasts of the intellectual domain’; and no less final, 
though perhaps not so bluntly put, is Carlyle’s definition of the 
particularly indigestible category of facts dealt with here—we 
mean statistics: ‘ A judicious man looks at statistics not to get 
knowledge, but to save himself from having ignorance foisted on 
him.’ Despite these two indictments, facts are facts, and, in a 
matter such as this, cannot be done away with. We apologise, 
but must quote figures. 

In 1851 the total population of France, viz., 36,163,000 
inhabitants, was composed of 35,783,000 French subjects and 
380,000 foreigners, i.¢., 1-06 of the latter to 100 of the former ; 
in 1872 that proportion had risen to 2-03 per cent., in 1901 to 
2-80 per cent., and in May, 1921, to about 4-3 per cent., the 
aggregate number of foreigners living in France having in that 
year attained the formidable figure of about 1,560,000, as is shown 
in the table hereunder : 


Country of 
origin. 
Albania . 
Algeria . 
Andorra. 
Argentina 
Armenia 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium. 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Canada . 


Number living 


in France 
in 1921. 
102 

34 

194 
1983 
2701 

I 

2210 


- 415,546 


2031 
577 
22 


Country of 

origin. 
Chili 
China 
Colombia 
Came. = : 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark 
Dominica 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
Finland . 
Germany 


Number living 
in France 
in 1921. 


566 
2549 
475 
488 
3592 
1810 
79 
301 
1186 
I 


5947 





1925 


Oerigia. 
Great 

Greece 
Guate! 
Haiti 

Hollar 
Hunga 
Italy 

Japan 
Levan 
Lithuz 
Luxen 
Madag 
Malta 
Mexic 
Miscel 
Monte 
Moroc 
Nicaré 
Persia 
Peru 


Ir 
becor 
empl 
most. 
Swiss 
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Country of Numin France | Country of Manis France 
origin. in 1921. origin. in 1921. 
Great Britain . . - 55,456 | Poland . ‘ - - 25,096 
Greece . : : . 17,712 | Portugal ‘ ‘ . 15,020 
Guatemala . ; ; 95 | Roumania . ; . 50,595 
Haiti . ‘ : a 212 | Russia . ; i . 34,027 
Holland ‘ ; ‘ 8631 | Scandinavia . ; ‘ 6304 
Hungary , ‘ , 307 | Serbia . : ‘ . 5737 
Italy . 5 ; . 470,873 | Siam. , ‘ : I 
Japan . ‘ ; ; 570 | Spain. , ; - 303,141 
Levant (Jews) : ‘ 2390 | Switzerland . ; - 90,638 
Lithuania 2 ‘ ; 43 | Syria. : ; : 1273 
Luxemburg . : . 13,361 | Tunis. ; ‘ - 723 
Madagascar . 5 é 260 | Turkey . : = » 5398 
Malta . : ; ; 3 | United States of America. 30,948 
Mexico . ° ; ; 625 | Uruguay ‘ ‘ : 538 
Miscellaneous (no country) 5789 | Venezuela ‘ : : 457 
Montenegro . ‘ 79 | Yugo-Slavia 
Morocco. , ; ; 8620 
Nicaragua. ‘ ‘ 27 
Persia . : ‘ ‘ I Total . ° 1,559,093 
Peru. . ; ‘ 400 


In the Department of the Seine some trades are almost 
becoming monopolised by foreigners. The number of aliens 
employed in the following is worthy of notice: masons, 22,000, 
mostly Italians; hotel waiters and servants, 15,000, mostly 
Swiss, Belgians and Luxemburgers ; factory hands and common 
labourers, 40,000, mostly Moors, Spaniards and Italians. 

In themselves these figures are formidable. Yet not only 
the numbers, but also certain features assumed by the invasion, 
give rise to serious anxiety. These miscellaneous immigrants 
present in common a most dangerous characteristic : they retain 
their nationality. 

In times past the bulk of foreigners coming into France might, 
roughly speaking, be ranged under two heads : 

(a) Those who had the definite object in view of working for 
a season or a few years and then going back to their respective 
homes, rich with the sums they had laid by ; 

(6) Those who, after having lived in France for some time, 
married there, gradually became French, and ended by blending 
with the mass of natural-born subjects of the nation—a course 
so much the easier for them to adopt as two amendments to the 
Civil Code had enabled those electing to become naturalised to 
divest themselves of their status and claim French nationality. 
Many of them availed themselves of the benefit of those amend- 
ments. The French families with distinctly Italian names, such 
as Bevilaqua, Piazza, Pietri, Piccoli, Vedovelli, Cassettini, etc., 
are an illustration of the fact. 


But nowadays things are different. In consequence of the 
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economic conditions created in France by the war—dearth of 
population in general, and especially of workmen, and hence 
necessity of obtaining hands at all costs—the country has played 
the part of a huge suction pump collecting foreign labour. 

During the war the Government, having mobilised 7,932,000 
Frenchmen, were compelled to resort to immigration to maintain 
and even intensify the output of the munition factories. Factory 
hands were recruited from the French colonies and also from 
China. The number of natives thus brought over during 
hostilities amounted to — Algerians, 75,864; Tunisians, 18,538; 
Moors, 35,010; natives from Indo-China, 48,981 ; natives from 
Madagascar, 5535; Chinese, 36,740. 

The Armistice fortunately put a stop to the flow of these 
foreign labourers, many of whom were of an inferior standard 
and became an element of disturbance and of crime. But it could 
not stem the invasion from the neighbouring countries. Neither, 
for the matter of that, would it have been safe to check European 
immigration too suddenly. 

There were 741,993 houses, 32,000 manufactories, 6123 bridges, 
viaducts, canals and tunnels, to rebuild; 58,697 kilometres of 
roads and 3,306,350 hectares (about 7,000,000 English acres) of 
arable land to reinstate. And no time could be lost. The 
survivors of the gallant British and Canadian combatants of the 
Vimy Ridge have not forgotten the condition of the Lens mining 
district. Most of the French coal mines were similarly destroyed. 
Yet the country needed coal at allcosts. For want of it the life 
of the nation was on the point of coming to a standstill. During 
several months after the Armistice the gas and electric works of 
Paris and many French towns never had a greater stock of fuel 
in store than sufficient to last a few days. The coal to be sent by 
Germany, in compliance with the compensation clauses of the 
Treaty of Peace, was but scantily delivered, and such supplies as 
were imported from England and the United States attained 
prohibitive prices. 

An appeal to foreign labour was a vital necessity. From 
almost all European countries workmen came by thousands. 
Some mining companies brought over whole train-loads of Poles. 

But, the conditions having grown so widely different, immigra- 
tion—a magnificent thing while rightly controlled—began to 
assume a new character, and threatened to become a danger rather 
than a boon. The aliens ceased to be merged in the body of the 
French nation. Only when a comparatively small element is lost 
in another of a much larger extent can such an amalgamation be 
effected. This no longer was the case. Recruited in thousands, 
the Poles came to France not as private individuals, but as a 
foreign nation, bringing in their train their own tradesmen, 
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teachers, priests. On some points of the territory, in four years, 
mushroom Polish cities have sprung up, with Polish churches, 
Polish shops, Polish schools, Polish theatres, Polish clubs, Polish 
newspapers. The immigrants have not only transported them- 
selves to France : they have taken all their traditions with them. 
Living amongst themselves, they cling jealously to their customs, 
and are not even tempted to learn French. 

This picture, it will be objected, is exceptional, peculiar to 
the devastated departments. We agree. Yet other examples, 
though less striking, could be furnished. Several parts of France 
exhibit compact islets of foreigners forming solid nuclei round 
which the fellow-countrymen of the first settlers rapidly conglo- 
merate. In the Gers Department Italian peasants, after earning 
high wages, have bought the lands whose original owners had been 
killed. In Paris Tunisians and Moors occupy large blocks of 
buildings in the Thirteenth and Nineteenth Arrondissements. 
Close to the Hétel de Ville Jews from Central Europe abound ; 
in many narrow lanes of the Fourth Arrondissement, in the 
Marais, near the celebrated churches of St. Paul and St. Gervais, 
the French language is hardly spoken at all. In one of the 
primary schools of the Reuilly quarter, 33 per cent. of the pupils 
were born of foreign parents. 

Mere number, however large, is not the whole difficulty. 
Another point arises when we put the question ‘ What is, from 
a point of view at once moral and social, the value of those aliens ? ’ 
The answer is discouraging. Too often they prove incapable of 
developing any of the solid virtues indispensable for creating, we 
will not say a high, but a merely acceptable, standard of citizen- 
ship. A second time we must quote from statistics. They show 
that criminality is much more frequent amongst the foreigners 
living in France than amongst the French subjects. A perusal 
of official do€uments (vide Compte Rendu Général de i’ Adminis- 
tration de la Justice) shows that in 1913 the total number of 
persons convicted in France consists of— 

(a) Persons found guilty of crimes: 1774 French subjects, 
214 aliens ; 

(b) Persons found guilty of misdemeanours: 173,171 French 
subjects, 29,144 aliens known as such, besides 1017 more aliens 
whose nationality could not be ascertained. 

Taking into account the proportion of foreigners as compared 
with French subjects, the number of offenders is four or five times 
greater for the former than for the latter. And this is not peculiar 
to the year 1913. As early as 1885 out of 983,051 foreigners . 


1 As regards those minor infringements against regulations which the French 
Code terms ‘contraventions,’ we cannot quote any figures, as the returns 
published range the French and foreign offenders under the same heading. 
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living in France 20,255 were found guilty of crimes or offences, 
In 1879 out of an aggregate number of 33,603 offenders appre- 
hended in the Department of the Seine 2090, #.¢., 6-21 per cent., 
were aliens ; in 1883 the proportion had reached 7:34 per cent,? 

On the other hand, the numbers of undesirable aliens expelled 
from France have always been comparatively small. In 1973, 
during which year, as has been said, the number of convicted 
aliens had reached the figure of 29,358, only 4456 of them were 
expelled; in 1920, notwithstanding the formidable increase of 
immigrants and despite the Press campaign denouncing their ill- 
doings, the police did not expel more than 6483 of them, 5718 
of whom had been found guilty of crimes or misdemeanours, 
Again, we should not forget another point : certain acts, though 
not punishable at law, and not coming, therefore, under the head 
of any statutory offences, are nevertheless either sins in the public 
eye or dangers to the nation. Here again the aliens take the lead. 
Too many of them lack morality, or belong to that class of social 
agitators and disturbers of the peace whose typical picture has 
been so powerfully drawn by Zola in Germinal. 

Things, it will be acknowledged, have drifted far away from 
the conditions prevailing in the old times. We are confronted 
with a new problem; a new policy of immigration must be 
adopted. It is so much the more necessary because of the length 
of the frontiers of the country. The control of immigrants is easy 
enough in islands such as those forming Great Britain, or even in 
a country like the United States, whose immediate neighbours 
have but a thin population and can hardly constitute a dangerous 
source of immigration. Supervision in ports is a simple matter. 
But it becomes arduous, perhaps impracticable, where the aliens 
can pass from several densely populated Continental countries 
into another neighbouring one by following hidden paths across 
the frontier or sneaking through the field, forest, or mountain 
tracks. Nothing short of a continuous line of troops would be 
up to the task of keeping the frontiers. Such a screen itself might 
prove ineffective, as experience has shown. 

If, then, control is to fulfil its object and not remain a merely 
bureaucratic formality, it must be effected within the country 
itself, not at its frontiers. Several French politicians have advo- 
cated this scheme. As early as June 3, 1919, the Government 
brought in a Bill to that effect. The text provides as follows : 
‘The access to the territory of the Republic is henceforth free, 
passports no longer being called for from foreigners.’ Necessary 
in war-time, passports are by no means desirable under ordinary 


? And it may, moreover, be noted that during the same year, 1883, 3167 
aliens being heads of a family without means of support fell on the poor rates 
of the city of Paris. 
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circumstances : they involve a loss of time and money, give rise 
to vexatious measures and soon become a hindrance to traffic and 
trade. They offer the further drawback of making access to the 
territory of a country subject to the goodwill of the authorities 
of the foreign nations, that may, as they judge fit, stop or limit 
the immigration of their fellow-citizens by simply refusing to issue 
them any passports. 

As far as their supervision is concerned, the foreigners entering 
France are divided into two distinct classes : 

(a) The mere passers-by, who do not wish to settle definitely 
in France or to carry on any business, industry or trade in the 
country ; 

(b) Those wishing to exert a special trade in France, to take 
up private lodgings and possibly settle in the country. 

From the former, class (a), the Bill requires the filling up, the 
signing and remittance to their hosts on their arrival of a written 
statement setting forth their name and nationality. The docu- 
ment must be immediately sent to the police. From the latter, 
class (b), the Bill requires the obtaining from the police of an 
identity card granting them leave to abide in the country. Should 
that card be withheld, the refusal would amount to a consilium 
abeundi, and.an expulsion order, in due form, would be served on 
the aliens persisting in not understanding the real sense of that 
tacit invitation voluntarily to quit the country. 

So far the provisions of the Bill do nothing new. All nations 
have always claimed the right to expel undesirable aliens guilty 
of actual violations of the peace or constructive violations by 
tending to make others break it. In France the matter is ruled 
by the law of December 3 to 11, 1849. But whilst under the 
present legislation any alien whatever is entitled, until he has been 
served with an expulsion order, to travel freely all over the country, 
the Bill undér consideration confers on the Government full 
powers, by means of special or general regulations, to withhold 
leave either to enter the territory or to sojourn in certain areas, 
towns or places. ; 

The promoters of the Bill argue as follows : 

(a) The fact of granting certain classes of aliens full liberty 
to settle in the precincts or close vicinity of fortified towns, sea- 
ports, dockyards, arsenals, public manufactories, or naval and 
military stores, is apt to encourage the practice of spying and 
consequently to endanger mobilisation. 

(b) Furthermore, the heaping together in the neighbourhood of 
the frontiers of such aliens as are amenable to the jurisdiction of 
bordering nations may likewise create insecurity. 

(c) And also the return of foreigners belonging to ex-hostile 


Powers to the localities they have personally taken a part in 
312 
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devastating or amidst a population they have overawed during 
the occupation is bound to kindle the old enmity and run the 
risk, should their attitude be in the least provocative, of giving 
rise to lamentable incidents. ‘ Prestat cautela quam medela,’ 
In view of the revival of normal international relations and 
the benefit of the foreigners themselves, and as a measure of 
precaution, it is highly advisable that the Government should 
be given sufficient powers in case of need to keep those aliens 
away from the places in which their presence might prove 
undesirable. 

Even in this respect the Bill does not propound anything 
‘notable, new, and hitherto unsaid.’ It accomplishes nothing 
beyond taking up again various provisions scattered in the 
legislation of other nations, viz., the Dutch law of August 13, 
1849; the Luxemburgian law of December 13, 1893; and the 
Belgian law of February 12, 1897. While so doing, it most 
fittingly conciliates the demands of national security by a marked 
alleviation of the provisions of the French legislation on expulsion, 
which would only be resorted to as an extreme measure. 

Monsieur Paul Escudier, Deputy and former President of the 
Municipal Council of the city of Paris, drafted, in the name of 
the Select Committee, a report in which he commended most 
of the provisions of the Bill. Political events unfortunately 
prevented the House from passing the Bill at that time, which, 
however, was brought in again after the elections and favourably 
reported upon by Monsieur Niveaux, Deputy for the Vienne 
Department. But this time, again, the powers of the House 
expired prior to the Bill being passed. 

On July 31, 1924, shortly after the last elections, the Chamber 
of Deputies finally decided to take up, as forming the subject- 
matter for all eventual debates, not the first draft, but Monsieur 
Niveaux’s, which at bottom but very slightly differs from the 
one brought in by Monsieur Escudier in 1919. We have been 
fortunate enough to interview Monsieur Paul Escudier, to whom 
for the second time will be entrusted the honour and the delicate 
task of reporting on the Bill. He proposes to defend before the 
Select Committee, whose work will consist in drafting the final 
wording of the new Bill, a text which may be condensed as 
follows : 

As was the case in the first scheme, all the foreigners coming 
into France are divided into two distinct classes : 

(a) Those who are mere passers-by, not wishing to settle in 
France or to carry on any business, industry or trade there ; 

(6) Those who, on the contrary, desire to settle in that country 
for good and all, and who are bound to apply for and obtain an 
identity card. The Government may, at their discretion and for 
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such reason as they think fit, withhold that identity card, thus 
causing an alien to quit the territory prior to an expulsion order 
having been served on him. The Government, furthermore, retain 
the right of expulsion which they hold from the law of 1849; but, 
so as to compel the executive to free the country from all un- 
desirable elements, a provision of the Bill enacts that all aliens 
convicted of such crimes or misdemeanours as, had they been 
committed by French subjects, would have caused the same to 
be pressed into the African battalions of light infantry, shall at 
the end of their imprisonment immediately be expelled from the 
territory of the Republic. 

A short explanation is here necessary. The French law 
relating to the recruiting of the Army enacts that special units, 
called sections d’exclus and bataillons d’infanterie légére d’ Afrique, 
shall be the units to which shall be assigned all recruits who, 
before being called to the colours, have been convicted of specially 
odious or grave offences, a complete list of which appears in 
sections 4 and 5 of the law of March 5, 1905, as amended by 
sections 1 and 2 of the law of April 11, 1910, sections I and 2 
of the law of March 30, 1912, and sections 1 and 2 of the law of 
December 6, 1912. 

The criterion is very safe : 


t 


It is quite legitimate [writes Monsieur Niveaux] to expel from France 
such aliens as, had they been natural-born subjects of the country, would 
at the time of their being called to the colours either have been excluded 
from the Army or embodied in special units composed of men considered as 
unworthy of serving in any French or colonial regiments. 


Moreover, the Bill provides that, unless and until so authorised 
by the Government, foreigners shall not be capable of following 
certain avocations, such as managing director or employee of 
an agency for 4he emigration, immigration, transport or transit of 
alien labourers ; managing director of an insurance company, 
newspaper, etc. 

Lastly, a section of the Bill determines on what conditions a 
company shall be entitled to term itself ‘a French company.’ 

All these provisions are prompted by equity and the care of 
national security. None of them is inspired by any hatred of or 
suspicion against foreigners. The Bill does not even attempt, as 
might be advocated, to thrust the burden of an extra tax on the 
shoulders of aliens, though, in truth, they stand in several respects 
in a favoured position (neither being, inter alia, bound to serve in 
the Army nor compelled when their stay lasts under a year to 
pay income tax). 

It is therefore to everybody’s interest that a strict, minute, 
effective supervision be forthwith exerted on all immigrants 
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entering the French territory. Were the present state of things 
to continue, many people would be led to mistake the honest, 
worthy, industrial, painstaking foreigners that, even when not 
amalgamated, yet constitute a source of prosperity and wealth, 
for the undesirable aliens—the disgrace of their native country— 
that take advantage of the hospitality which is offered them. 

The moral of this paper, nay, of statistics, is contained in five 
words: ‘The Bill must be passed.’ Failing this, immigration 
will shortly become—at least in France—according to Edward 
Gibbon’s definition of history, ‘little more than the register of 
the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind.’ 


ANDRE PAULIAN and 
ADRIEN PAULIAN. 











CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION 


OnE of the most absorbing, as it is one of the most baffling, 
problems presented to the modern mind concerns the place of 
Christianity as a constructive moral element in the civilisation of 
to-day. We say ‘the place’ advisedly, as the time has long gone 
by when Christianity could be regarded as the normal background 
of the social and political activities of the Western world. 

In the Middle Ages policy was directed in the light of a theory 
that made Church and State one. Heresy and treason were for 
all practical purposes synonymous, and it required more than 
ordinary courage to challenge a spiritual authority that could, 
and very often did, invoke the secular arm in defence of those 
principles which lay at the root of Church and State alike. 

In exchanging the medieval for the modern spirit we have 
exchanged one world for another. 

The spiritual prestige of medieval Christendom was largely 
based on the ignorance and superstition of the masses, both 
carefully fostered in the interests of a priesthood which dared not 
submit its credentials to the dry light of human reason. 

With the growth of the scientific temper and the removal of the 
age-long embargo on free inquiry which had kept the human race 
so long in leading-strings, men began to see the Church as she was, 
a human instftution with her roots not in heaven, but in history, 
and showing all the distinguishing marks of her mundane origin. 

Nor was resistance to papal pretensions possible until Luther 
had dislodged the corner-stone on which the whole vast edifice 
depended. The movement, once begun, was destined to continue 
motu proprio, more especially among those Northern nations which 
had never completely assimilated Latin Christianity, and it was 
not long before the principle of ‘ private judgment ’ had split the 
whole body of traditional belief into fragments, and religion 
became almost a matter of quot homines, tot sententia@. The 
solidarity of the medieval system, however, was not more than 
apparent. It was bolstered up by a fiction which, ignoring all local 
or national claims, invested Rome with a commission from God - 
Himself, reinforced by a convenient anticipation of rewards ‘and 
punishments usually reserved for the life beyond the grave. 
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Luther let the light of reason into this dark tunnel in which the 
human spirit had been immured for ten centuries, though it cannot 
be said that as yet men have learnt to make a very good use of 
their freedom. 

To-day historical Christianity takes its place with other 
expressions of the human spirit, to be judged, as in the sixteenth 
century, in the light of results. It is no longer a question of 
invoking the spirit of tradition or relying on the quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus. The criterion of truth to-day is strictly 
practical. The question asked of any new synthesis, social or 
religious, is not ‘ Does it conform to some theory of Church or 
State ?’ but ‘Does it work? Will it function?’ Both at home 
and abroad there is a temper impatient of any appeal to the 
past. The war has damaged the historical credit of Christianity 
almost beyond repair, and thousands are exploring the wilderness 
in the hope of picking up some spiritual nourishment for their 
impoverished souls. 

Men feel to-day that they have nothing between them and a 
reversion to sheer barbarism beyond, perhaps, a general vague 
sentiment that the appeal to right reason will prevail. They 
cannot forget that the appeal to arms, whether on the side of 
defence or aggression, was made by nations nominally Christian, 
and, in default of an authoritative statement that war is incom- 
patible with Christian principle, religion may again be invoked to 
sanctify its use. We can only meet force by greater force, which, 
in view of the growth of scientific armaments, threatens civilisation 
itself with extinction, or as much of that commodity as can be said 
to have survived the late war. 

But not only have we religious scepticism to deal with: we 
have social scepticism as well. Nothing that has come down to 
us from the past has any validity per se. We are committed to 
the task of revising the principia on which our whole social and 
religious life is based. The passions disclosed by the war have 
shown our civilisation to be no more than skin-deep, and beneath 
a veneer of purely conventional conformity to decent usage lurked 
a spirit of savagery not excelled in any previous epoch of history. 
From the shock of this discovery we have not yet recovered, 
though it must not. be forgotten that the brutal elements in the 
late war were deliberately introduced by Germany in defiance of 
established customs which she felt herself strong enough to ignore. 
There. is nothing in the present situation to suggest that the 
future will not resemble the past, and there is not the least 
indication that Germany repents her inhuman conduct except in 
so far as it contributed to her downfall. 

There is no reason to suppose that the latest reconstruction of 
Europe will be any more lasting than its predecessors. It is the 
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chief irony of war that it ‘ settles ’nothing. It causes a temporary 
redistribution of the centres of international gravity, which are 
liable to shift under the pressure of new interests or the consolida- 
tion of new national groups, when the whole weary process is 
destined to begin over again. 

Men are seeking purely mechanical pledges and sanctions for 
the maintenance of peace in the League of Nations, which is backed 
as yet by little more than tepid sentiment and a general feeling 
that war should be stopped less because it is wrong than because 
it is uncomfortable. The issues, national and international, are 
pregnant with possibilities, and it is not unreasonable to seek a 
return to sanity through those rational qualities in human nature, 
reinforced by religion, the lack of which is largely responsible for 
the present distress. 

But the issue must be frankly faced. It is no answer to the 
prevailing scepticism to say that it is not Christianity that is to 
blame, but our imperfect apprehension of it. It is, of course, 
possible that men have consistently misrepresented the Christian 
doctrine and sought to apply it to the larger field of social and 
international morality where it may not properly belong. None 
the less millions are conscious of having lived up to the Christian 
standard as far as in them lay, of having walked by the light they 
have. Aré they to blame if that light has proved darkness, if 
they have been relying on an instrument of moral progress that 
cannot meet the conditions of our complex civilisation and has in 
the event proved bankrupt ? 

We are often told that if all men were Christians the world 
would become the social paradise we are so anxious to make it, 
that it is because men have never done more than lip service to 
Christian principle that the world is still ‘ full of darkness and cruel 
habitations.’ But how far, men are asking, is a genuine and more 
than formal’ attachment to the Christian ethic compatible with 
modern life at all ? 

We cannot escape the fact that at its inception Christianity was 
based on a renunciation of all the normal social relationships in so 
far as they were incompatible with a real attachment to the 
person and doctrine of Christ. Those that loved parent or child 
more than Christ were unworthy of Him. It is true that Christ 
Himself shared in the social activities of His day without explicitly 
condemning them, but that His main object was to transfer 
human affections from worldly preoccupations to the sphere of the 
spirit is clear in all that He said or did, though we have been left 
with nothing but our natural reason to guide us in deciding on a 
just proportion between the conflicting claims of the ‘ flesh’ and 
the ‘ spirit.’ And it must be confessed that our natural reason 
has not proved equal to the task. It is not only that our normal 
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social and industrial relations cannot be ‘ Christianised ’ : they are 
fundamentally opposed to the Christian ethic, and are rooted in a 
self-interest which all economists have declared to be the very 
groundwork of the social structure, without which it would 
speedily collapse. There are those among us who say that this 
is a ‘ consummation devoutly to be wished,’ and who are bending 
all their multifarious energies in the direction of its accomplish- 
ment. But on the assumption that society, as we now have it, is 
' the outcome of a rational evolution of social and racial forces, 
what we wish to discover is not how to destroy it, but how it can 
be permeated with those moral and religious principles which, it is 
generally agreed, are essential to a human nature that is to rise 
to the heights of its real destiny and not to sink back into the 
animalism from which it has so painfully emerged. If Christianity 
is really based, as some tell us, on a renunciation of the world 
which is ‘too much with us, late and soon,’ is it any use trying to 
square the circle ? Would it not be better to face the facts candidly 
and admit that while Christianity may be suited to a primitive 
stage of social culture, and may be practised individually on the 
higher levels of the spirit reserved for a few regenerate souls, for 
the mass of humanity living under the social and industrial 
conditions of to-day it has no effective message ? 

That it is a suppliant at the circumference of life rather than 
the vital principle at its centre is indisputable. In no relation, 
political or industrial, does it exist as more than a habit of mind, 
of great value in its general tendency, but with no real momentum. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that by far the greater 
proportion of our people regard religion as a diversion of the 
comfortable classes, with no real relation to life as it has to be lived 
at.the lower levels of existence. The numberless movements and 
institutions designed to meet these conditions do not seem to have 
touched more than the fringe of the problem, if we are to judge by 
the exiguous proportion of the population which is even remotely 
attached to organised religion. As a vague philosophy of life 
Christianity is believed in, and to some extent practised; as a 
revelation that goes outside experience and endeavours to explain 
life in terms of a divinely ordered process that is carried beyond 
the borders of this world into the next it is largely disregarded. 

It is not merely the old distinction between ‘ natural’ and 
‘supernatural,’ for it is widely recognised that the frontiers between 
these two orders of experience have been indefinitely extended. 
These are being more and more regarded as convenient terms 
intended to conceal our ignorance. What we have to meet is a 
revolt against a view of life which seems inseparable from any real 
attachment to the Christian ethic, and which is lightly held, where 
it is held at all, even by those who claim that their lives are guided 
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and controlled by the precepts of the Gospel. It is not mere 
indifference to the claims of religion that we are called upon to 
combat, but a deeply rooted conviction that Christianity as taught 
and practised is so little related to reality and experience that it 
must be an addendum to life, something superimposed upon our 
normal habit of mind rather than the groundwork or substance of 
it. This implies that something must be wrong either with our- 
selves or our religion. As an agent of moral progress the religion 
of Christ seems too tender a plant for the cruel realities of life 
as they have lately been brought home to us. What is its signifi- 
cance in relation to the national principle ? How can it meet the 
disorders and inequalities of a social system that condemns a 
large part of the population to conditions of existence that allow 
of neither physical nor moral development ? Does the fault lie in 
ourselves or our civilisation that after two thousand years of 
Christian precept and practice such an unparalleled horror as the 
late war was possible ? Such are the questions that are being asked 
to-day, and an answer to them must be found if we are to re-estab- 
lish life on a rational and progressive basis, and not sink into a 
hopeless Pyrrhonism with no reliable guide through the tangles 
and antinomies that beset us. Those who might be supposed to 
know tell us that there is no evidence that man has made any 
progress i morality since Christianity became the established 
religion of the Roman Empire, that civilisation has continuously 
gone back on its tracks, and that we are to-day in the presence of 
the same disruptive social forces that have wrecked policies and 
empires in the past. If this is so, it seems clear that Christianity 
cannot be relied upon as an instrument of progress on the scale 
of national or international history. 

But was the religion of Jesus intended to be anything but a 
way of life for the individual ? It is at least significant that Christ 
Himself gave*His followers no hint as to their relation as Christians 
to the social and political order in which they were to carry on 
their work as evangelists. In so far as He touched upon the 
subject at all, He seems to have warned them that they were to 
expect nothing but persecution and even death at the hands of 
rulers and Governments. Has anything occurred since the first 
century to suggest that there is any essential change in the relation 
between the Christian religion and the world ‘ that lieth in outer 
darkness ’ ? It is true that we have acquired a new sense of human 
solidarity, that we have evolved a public conscience that is no 
longer content to leave social misery to the tardy solvent of time. 
But it is at least possible that this is due to a quickened sensibility, 
a dislike of pain and a heightened sense of pleasure that have as” 
much an esthetic as a moral origin. We cannot believe that Christ 
Himself was unacquainted with social misery. He must have seen 
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it in forms no less harrowing than those with which we are familiar 
to-day. But He never touched on the question of reform or 
suggested that men would be happier under one form of govern- 
ment than under another. That the worst forms of social oppres- 
sion must yield to the pressure of Christian principle we cannot 
doubt, but we see nothing in the early Christian enthusiasm 
remotely resembling the modern attitude to social questions, 
Christianity was a new way of life that did not so much solve the 
problem of human misery as transcend it. 

Again, the intellectual difficulties that are part of our modern 
heritage were unknown to the first generation of believers. The 
implications, social and intellectual, that have since grown out of 
the doctrine of Jesus, had not had time to appear, though we find 
them in embryo in much of the theology of Paul. But we cannot 
believe that the Christian faith in its essence is to be realised to-day 
otherwise than as it was realised by the first group of disciples. 
We have so intellectualised and socialised our religion that we are 
in danger of forgetting that its appeal was primarily to the 
individual. In attempting to square our religious preconceptions 
with our experience we are reversing the order in the spiritual 
economy of Jesus, for light can only come when we have brought 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

Is there, then, any point at which the Christian ethic can 
penetrate our civilisation and bring societies and nations as such 
within the circle of Christian influence? The answer to this 
question must largely depend on the value of social institutions 
and the ends for which they exist. If man were an individual and 
nothing more, the problem would be easily solved. But man is a 
social animal and can only realise the potentialities of his nature in 
a series of relationships which are too complex to yield to the 
simple moral categories that belong to the Christian religion. 
This is not to say that civilisation can never be Christian, but it 
does imply that if we are to judge of its activities solely in the 
light of the Christian ethic we shall be putting a strain upon our 
faith that experience tells us it cannot bear. No civilisation is 
more than the temporary expression of human qualities that 
themselves belong to their time, though beneath their temporal 
forms there will always be found certain fundamental principles 
of social right and justice without which no society can endure. 
History gives us only one example of a polity ostensibly based 
upon the revealed law of God, the early Jewish theocracy, but the 
history of Judaism is one long record of corruption, while the 
national principle which was originally its chief strength merely 
hastened the decay it was primarily designed to avert. Nor does 
apostolic Christianity give us a criterion by which we can decide 
the social implications of the Gospel, as the attitude of the early 
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Church to social questions was determined by the apocalyptic 
outlook, and there was no point in reforming a social order that 
was shortly to come to an end. 

The truth is that questions of government and social justice 
cannot be judged wholesale in the light of the Christian ethic. 
They belong to a different order of ideas, as is made clear in the 
famous reply Jesus gave to the Pharisees on the matter of the 
tribute money. Jesus seems to have regarded political questions 
as irrelevant. In no single instance do we find Him inveighing 
against the corrupt and oppressive rule to which the unfortunate 
provincials of the Roman imperium in Palestine were subjected. 
It was His silence on the burning issue of Jewish nationalism that 
contributed more than anything else to His condemnation and 
death. He lifted the whole sum of human thought and activity 
on to a higher plane, where man’s normal relationships were trans- 
fused by a view of the Divine government that, while it was no less 
absolute than that which belonged to the old theocracy, was 
inspired by a deeper moral content. Men were henceforth to 
submit every vital issue to the keeping of their Father in heaven. 
Apart from the faith implied in this relationship, human life was 
destined to remain on the level on which Jesus found it, to con- 
tinue to show all those hopeless antinomies against which an 
unredeemed humanity had struggled in vain. 

Jesus warned His followers against just those domestic and 
social distractions which make modern life so intolerable. The 
‘morrow ’ was no longer to be an endless source of anxiety, but 
was to be left to take care of itself. If it be argued that this is a 
‘counsel of perfection’ which, if acted on, must issue in mere 
‘ quietism,’ we can only reply that its truth has been attested 
again and again in Christian experience in allages. It is irrational 
to inveigh against the religion of Jesus as a factor in man’s moral 
regeneration ff the fundamental truth on which it rests is disre- 
garded. Is it not at least arguable that, if the Christian conscious- 
ness of to-day is so frail or misdirected that it is powerless to bring 
a distracted world back to sanity, a return to a more apostolic type 
of faith might be more effective ? Certainly we shall achieve 
nothing so long as the motives that. inspire our conduct retain 
their frankly mundane character and we continue to fight the 
prince of darkness with weapons of his own forging. 

But the main problem still remains as to the method by which 
we can Christianise a world built upon and sustained by sanctions 
that belong to an order of ideas in conflict with Christian principles. 
The dualism implied in the Gospels, in which ‘the world’ is 
contrasted with the inner circle of believers and regarded as lying 
outside it, must be our first point of departure. Historic Chris- 
tianity has never been more than an attempt to reconcile the 
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irreconcilable. While we cannot abjure the social order into 
which we have been born, we can at least, by our individual 
detachment from those sensual elements in it which ‘ war against 
the soul,’ aid in the process of its redemption. Not, indeed, by 
any extension of those religious agencies with which the Chris- 
tianity of to-day is identified, for they are built upon traditions 
that are but lightly held where they are held at all. Men are 
impatient of the dogmas which are still regarded as inseparable 
from any effective hold upon the Christian faith, and while it is 
true that attempts are being made to bring the traditional beliefs 
of Christianity into line with modern thought, it cannot be said 
that as yet any clear line between essentials and non-essentials 
has been marked out. While criticism has done much to throw 
light on features of Christian teaching hitherto obscure, it has 
necessarily resulted in an eclecticism which is often arbitrary and 
liable to be misunderstood or resented by those ignorant of the 
methods by which it has been arrived at. 

But mere intellectualism can never throw any light on the 
religious problem. Religion in the Gospels is represented as a 
unity in which man’s moral and spiritual qualities reach maturity 
together. Throughout the New Testament intellectualism is 
regarded as the enemy of faith. The pioneers of the new truth 
were children in understanding. The mysteries had been hidden 
from the ‘ wise and prudent ’ and revealed to ‘ babes.’ Moreover, 
it cannot be mere coincidence that religion to-day is almost the 
exclusive concern of the cultured classes, with a kind of social 
cachet attached to it that has evoked the contempt of independent 
minds. 

While we cannot bribe people to be religious or lower the 
standard to the tevel demanded by an age that has made a fine art 
of compromise, we can show that the Christian ethic is congruous 
with all the legitimate motions of the human soul ; we can exhibit 
the power of a genuine attachment to the person and spirit of 
Christ. But the stream cannot rise above its source. Human 
society is no more than the sum of forces working themselves out 
in sanctions and institutions that belong to a definite type of 
culture. This culture, which we call civilisation, is the direct 
expression of the time spirit, and reflects the ethos of the age which 
has produced it. So long as man is in the main governed by the 
impulses of his lower nature, so long will the civilisation he creates 
reflect the prevailing habit of mind. We inhabit a world wedded 
to materialism, by which we mean not only an attachment to 
sensual pleasures and refinements, but also a spirit rooted in a view 
of the world order that never looks beyond it, that regards the 
sphere of those eternal verities with which Christianity is concerned 
as too vague and shadowy to merit more than a passing attention. 
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It is clear that Christianity cannot come to terms with this spirit 
and remain itself. As Jesus said, ‘where a man’s treasure is, 
there will his heart be also,’ and that men’s ‘ treasures’ have 
for the most part been confined to ‘ earthen vessels’ is a fact 
in human history too self-evident to need more than passing 
notice. 

Nothing seems so well established in Gospel criticism as the 
fact that Jesus contemplated a new order of society which was 
‘henceforth to be guided and controlled by sanctions the very 
opposite of those that rule in our ordinary human relationships. 
The obligations that were henceforth to bind human society 
together were rooted in mutual service, and the interest of one was 
the interest of all. The world as we know it is split up into a 
number of warring factions, divided by interests, social or economic, 
that are wholly irreconcilable, and which have their roots in just 
that ‘ enlightened selfishness ’ which men have come to regard as 
the necessary foundation of the social fabric. How the current 
of human impulse is to be reversed and the egotism of to-day is 
to be replaced by the altruism of a new and genuinely Christian 
social outlook constitutes the supreme problem of the moment. 
But it certainly cannot be done by the mere ‘ application’ of 
Christian principle to our social institutions in the mass. It can 
only be done by a realisation of those spiritual values which must 
replace the material values now in the ascendant, by weaning men 
from the pursuit of the ‘ meat that perisheth’ and teaching them 
to seek the only true nourishment of the soul. It is true that we 
have a society in existence whose task it is to keep alive the spark 
of faith and restore man to his lost heritage, viz., the Church, but 
the Church is herself so committed to the current philosophy of 
life that in her attempts to create a new order of things she is like 
a man who is sawing away the branch of a tree he is sitting on, 
or whose only hope of freedom lies in his destroying the building 
that shelters him. Moreover, we shall never rally men to the 
standard of institutional religion so long as the Church fails to 
put the faith that inspires her into a more logical and coherent 
form than the one she now presents for their acceptance. Among 
the many discordant voices all clamouring to be heard, which is 
the true one? which most faithfully represents the spirit and 
method of Jesus? It must not be forgotten, however, that, in spite 
of superficial differences, the Churches are the only witnesses we 
. possess to that higher order of truth in which man’s real interests 
are bound up, and it is not the duty of the Churches to accommo- 
date themselves to the demands of an age that seeks to get more 
out of religion than it is prepared to put into it. The ‘ beauty of 
holiness ’ can be realised apart from the particular setting in which 
it may happen to be presented, and while men will continue to 
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differ in the modes in which they apprehend the truths of religion, 
the fundamentals of the faith remain the same. 

It seems, then, that we shall never reach society except through 
the individual. A new social order will arise when man demands 
it, or rather when man is prepared to abandon the ‘ beggarly 
elements ’ of a world whose only criterion of truth is expediency 
and to guide his path by the only light that can lead him back to 
the security he seeks. For man is himself the true measure of his 
world. . 

REGINALD F. Rywnp, 





THE FUTURE OF ISLAMISM 


BEFORE the suppression of the (Turkish) Caliphate by Turkey 
herself and the expulsion of the dynasty of Osman, in which 
this dignity had been vested for more than four centuries, if 
anybody had predicted that such a consummation was impending 
or that, Turkey having shown herself capable of the ‘ folly’ of 
despoiling herself of the leadership of Islam, an event of this 
description could take place without giving rise to a terrible and 
prolonged crisis in the world of the Faithful, that person would 
have been put down as a presumptuous meddler in a question of 
which he understood nothing. 

How the Grand National Assembly of Turkey decided, after 
a debate lasting not more than two sittings, to proclaim the 
abolition of the Caliphate, this leading to the dispossession of the 
national dynasty, of the caliphal authority ; how the Imperial 
family, already shorn of the Sultanate, was hurriedly turned out 
of the country, the deposed Caliph himself being given only a few 
hours within which to depart—how these and the other acts of 
the sensational drama enacted last year on the Turkish stage were 
sprung on an unsuspecting public, is still fresh in the minds of all. 

But none of the portentous reactions took place which were 
expected to follow upon such events: no general upheaval in 
Islamdom ; no clash between the Mussulman sovereigns for the 
supreme office vacated by Turkey; no division of the Islamic 
community into conflicting factions; no violent denunciations 
of Turkey for having disturbed a secular situation accepted by 
the overwhelming majority of the Faithful; and, what was 
particularly remarkable, no commotion in Turkey herself, the 
country directly and principally affected. 

On the whole, great moderation and discretion prevailed in the 
councils of Islam. The only Mussulman ruler to move in the 
matter of the caliphal succession was the King of the Hedjaz, 
whose election in family conclave to the vacant post only provoked 
the scorn and amusement of the other reigning princes. Signifi- © 
cantly enough, they neither recognised Hussein as Caliph, nor 
did they put forward rival claims in their own names. The 
Wahabi campaign against this potentate is indeed connected with 
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the caliphal question, but in the mind of Ibn-es-Seoud it was not 
intended, as events have shown, to place him at the head of Islam, 
Its object was simply to depose Hussein as pretender to the 
leadership of the Arab world no less than as usurper of the Cali- 
phate and, this having been achieved, to convoke a pan-Islamic 
congress in view of electing a Caliph enjoying the suffrages of 
the entire Mussulman community. On the other hand, although 
Egypt indulged in some vituperation of Turkey, this did not last 
long, while such other important sections of Islamdom as Afghani- 
stan, Tunisia, India, Java, etc., refrained from all intemperate 
comment. In Turkey, except for mild protests on the part of a 
few ecclesiastics and a somewhat more energetic demonstration 
on the part of one solitary civilian, the country bowed in silence 
to the change. 

The situation created by Turkey, which was considered to be 
fraught with such tragic possibilities, resolved itself into an 
anticlimax. 

The fact is that, as a result of Turkey’s action, the Caliphate 
as an institution found itself suddenly shorn of its prestige, 
appearing instead in the light of a prodigious sham, one of those 
world-shams against which Carlyle waged such strenuous battle. 
For centuries this sham held together, simply because it had 
become a habit of mind which no one cared or dared to disturb 
or even todiscuss. Turkey’s remarkable initiative in dispossessing 
herself voluntarily of the Caliphate brought into discussion the 
whole question of the significance of this institution from the 
doctrinal and historical points of view. The imposture became 
evident. Indeed, many people, non-Mussulmans as well as 
Mussulmans, asked themselves how it had been possible for them 
to remain so long dupes of what was a manifest fraud. This 
requires to be explained. 

The Caliphate is not an institution of Divine origin. But it 
sprang up as a logical and indispensable organ of Islamism as 
originally constituted. It was designed to be the central authority 
and rallying point of a creed which is even more a political and 
social code than a religious, or rather it is a code in which these 
three notions are so intimately and inextricably interwoven as to 
be indistinguishable from one another. This creed can only 
exist, strictly speaking, in the shape of a theocratic polity in which 
Church and State are identical categories. It follows that the 
boundaries of the State must coincide with the boundaries of the 
Church, and that the Caliph must reign supreme, in the political 
as well as the spiritual sense (the latter understood to refer to 
representation, and not to legislation), throughout an undivided 
Islamdom. Failing this, the holder of the pontifical office is not a 
real Caliph. 
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Now, with so many parts of Islamdom severed from that part 
of the complexus which was the seat of the Caliphate and con- 
stituting separate political entities, most of which had even 
passed under Christian rule, the institution itself ceased to be a 
reality. Neither the Damascus, nor the Baghdad, nor the Con- 
stantinople, so-called Caliphs had any right to the title, since their 
authority as sovereigns was il in the Mussulman lands outside 
their personal dominions. Thus it becomes apparent that in 
renouncing the Caliphate Kemalist Turkey gave up what had 
become since the break-up of the Arab Empire a purely honorific 
dignity, such advantages as it possessed proceeding from the 
importance falsely given to it in Western political circles. 

The Angora Government has been violently criticised, para- 
doxically enough by Turkey’s enemies, delighted though they 
were at heart at the turn taken by events, for what they called 
its stupidity and sectarianism in ‘ wantonly’ despoiling Turkey 
of the leadership of Islam. ‘To deprive the country of the 
tremendous advantages attaching to the possession of the 
Caliphate,’ say these unexpected advocates of Turkish interests, 
‘and deeply offend Islamic sentiment by the brutal manner in 
which the abolition of this dignity was carried out, was nothing 
less than committing political suicide.’ 

To these strictures the Angora leaders retort that the seculari- 
sation of the Turkish State, which is indispensable if the latter is 
to enter the ranks of the truly civilised Powers, could not be 
thoroughly achieved if the Caliphate survived in its midst. For 
the rest, they contend that it is an egregious mistake to believe 
that the possession of the pontifical dignity benefited their country 
or, if it did, that it was in such a form and measure as to compen- 
sate her for the incalculable harm, moral and material, of which 
it was also, and much more evidently, the source to her. Their 
thesis may be reduced to the following main points. 

‘ The much-vaunted solidarity of Islam,’ say they, ‘ is no less 
a fiction than the authority of the Caliphate. It never displayed 
itself in any appreciable measure during the long course of Turkey’s 
struggle with Christendom, though it was prompt enough to assert 
itself when there was a share to claim of the glory resulting from 
the triumphs of the unaided Ottoman arms. The allegiance of 
the Mussulman world to Turkey, as the holder of the caliphal 
dignity, never exceeded the bounds of a distant and, on the whole, 
platonic attachment, which found its highest expression in latter 
times in contributions to the Red Crescent Fund. In her innu- 
merable wars with the European Powers Turkey never received - 
any assistance worth mentioning from any section of the great 
Mussulman community. On the contrary, in the Great War, in 


which Turkey joined to save her threatened existence, the ranks 
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of the enemy were crowded with Mussulmans from India, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Morocco, etc., who were well aware of having been 
recruited for the special purpose of fighting her, and who acquitted 
themselves of this task showing little or no repugnance for it. 
The action of Mussulman India in defence of Turkish rights after 
the Armistice was scarcely sufficient to wipe out the effects of her 
active contribution to Turkey’s defeat. This belated manifesta- 
tion of Indian goodwill—it was much more an indirect expression 
of resentment against England, accused of not fulfilling her 
promises of autonomy, than a display of sympathy with Turkey— 
was all that the latter ever received in return for the enormous 
sacrifices made by her in the cause of Islam. Again, the cost in 
blood and treasure to Turkey of maintaining her authority over 
Mecca and Medina, the holy cities par excellence of Islam, the 
possession of which is inseparable from the notion of the Caliphate, 
but which were in constant revolt against her rule, opened a 
chronic sore in her side which kept her in a state of perpetual 
debility, financial and physical, which acted as one of the principal 
obstacles to her internal development. Finally, what was 
supposed to be the principal advantage of the possession of the 
Caliphate, namely, the influence it was considered to procure her 
in the Mussulman world, proved, on the contrary, to be its greatest 
disadvantage, because, being taken seriously abroad, the imaginary 
hegemony with which she was credited caused her to be feared 
and suspected in many quarters as the holder of a particularly 
dangerous weapon. It was as the holder of the Caliphate that she 
incurred, for instance, the terrible hostility with which England 
pursued her in latter times. Apart from these considerations, 
and technically speaking, how could Turkey continue to occupy 
the Caliphate when even the holy cities are no longer in her 
possession ? ’ 

To these statements, which are corroborated by history, 
should be added the fact that the system of separate Churches, 
which has been in reality in operation for centuries throughout 
Islamdom, has given entire satisfaction. The Caliphate having 
ceased to be in the hands of Turkey, the only Mussulman country 
recognised by all the others, this institution is doomed. Torn 
away from its Turkish anchorage, it has become a wreck aban- 
doned to its fate and will sink rapidly into practical oblivion. 

In proclaiming their views and causing them to be adopted 
by the Grand National Assembly as the basis of a new orientation 
of Turkish policy, the principal feature of which is the separation 
of Church and State, Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his coadjutors 
have rendered an inestimable service not only to Turkey, but 
to Islamdom in its entirety, nay, to the world at large. The 
liberation of Turkey from the caliphal bonds has hastened the 
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intellectual emancipation of Islamdom and started a movement 
destined to eventuate in the advent of a new Islamism essentially 
different from the old, and carrying in its flanks a mission of peace, 
progress and civilisation. That this is no imaginary prospect of 
the future of Islamism will be gathered from the following 
pages. 

The fact is, that it is not only in connection with the Caliphate 
that the Law of the Prophet offers aspects which are totally at 
variance with the doctrinal prescriptions of this code. What is 
equally important is that the theocratic principle has not been 
fully maintained in any of the sections of Islamdom. In Turkey 
and Egypt in particular, although the Sheria’t, the Sacred Law, 
is still nominally supreme, in reality a marked and ever-growing 
distinction has been established between the temporal and the 
spiritual, the former notion prevailing almost invariably in 
political and administrative affairs. This is taking place in forms 
borrowed from the West which are remote from, when they are not 
entirely antagonistic to, the spirit of Islam. 

A radical change is also taking place in the orientation of social 
life in the Mussulman communities, whereby the transformation 
of Islamism into something entirely different from its original 
self is still further brought into evidence. As is generally known, 
the Law of the Prophet exercises a jealous surveillance over 
practically all the conceivable activities of the Faithful in private 
life and provides minute and stringent regulations for their 
accomplishment. Admirable as these prescriptions are in 
principle, being based on hygienic or moral considerations 
conformance with which is eminently advantageous to the 
community, especially as they constitute a perfect discipline, 
they sit more and more heavily on the individual owing to the 
growing complexity of life. It is therefore natural that the 
Mussulman communities should tend more and more to free 
themselves from these restraints. 

The process of ‘ denaturalisation,’ as it may be called, which 
Islamism is undergoing is completed by the renunciation through- 
out Islamism of the basic conception of the mission of the State 
formulated in the Koran. This mission is to extend the rule—not 
necessarily the doctrine—of Islam at the point of the sword, 
idolaters being given the choice between conversion and extermina- 
tion, the peoples of the ‘ Book ’ (7.e., those provided with a written 
revelation) between conversion and political subjection. Humanity 
is divided by the Koran into two great divisions: the Mussulman 
world, called the Dar-ul-Islam (House of Islam), and the non- 
Mussulman world, called the Dar-ul-Harb (House of War). The 
hosts of Islam may not rest until they have achieved the conquest 
of the entire non-Mussulman world! War, war, war, perpetual 
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war, in the cause of the Faith and apart from all practical interest 
—that is the primary policy to which Islamdom is committed by 
Mussulman doctrine. 

Practised with extraordinary success and éclat first by the 
Arabs and afterwards by the Ottoman Turks, this policy had to 
be abandoned, like all plans of universal domination, which can 
only prosper for a time and with the help of exceptional circum- 
stances. The ultimate result, however, was that Islam incurred 
the deadly hostility of Christendom, whose reactions culminated in 
a reversal of the situation, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan being 
the only Mussulman countries which have escaped subjection to 
Christian domination. The point to be emphasised, however, is 
that the individual States into which the Arab Empire broke up 
were obliged to forego the principle of religious conquest as the 
basis of their policy, and as a consequence, and since the practical 
abandonment of the Sheria’t and the separation of Church and 
State is added thereto, Islamism has ceased to be itself. 

Thus the change has not the meaning of a reform in the 
sense of a reaction against abuses, as was the case in the Protestant 
movement, but of a radical metamorphosis of the constitution of 
Islamism. Protestantism was concerned to see Christianity 
become itself again ; the Islamic movement connotes the trans- 
formation of the Law of the Prophet into something totally 
different from itself except on two points to be mentioned here- 
after. 

By a remarkable paradox this comprehensive departure from 
the principles of Islamism does not imply an infringement of its 
teaching. As stated previously, the Law of the Prophet is a 
political and social code as well as a religious code. Disclaiming 
infallibility in the matter of temporal legislation, though asserting 
it with the greatest vigour in the matter of dogma, it has pro- 
vided against the possible miscarriage of its enactments. Says 
the Koran: ‘ [existing] laws and regulations [may] change with 
the change of the times.’ Inscribed on the frontispiece, as it 
were, of the doctrinal edifice of Islamism, this precept leaves the 
door wide open to any and every alteration or suppression that 
may be demanded by the ever-shifting play of political or social 
circumstances. If, in some senses, Islamism has operated to the 
detriment of the communities practising it, the reason is to be 
found, not in the letter, and still less in the spirit, of the Koran, but 
in the fanatical conservatism of these communities themselves. 

Truly, Islamism is an admirably balanced code—a statement 
which will become more fully apparent from the further course 
of this article. Better known in the West, this creed would be 
admitted to be, if not the direct gift of God, at least the work of a 
transcendental and beneficent genius. Unfortunately for one 
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critic of Islamism of the type of Carlyle, Christendom has pro- 
duced a hundred critics, like Sale, determined beforehand to find 
fault with it and to discredit it. 

This movement is proceeding apace. Under the pressure of 
the modern formulas of life, Islamdom in its entirety is bound to 
come within its scope. The Senussi community may offer a 
refuge to Islamism in its original form, but only fora time. Like 
Communism, original Islamism might have had a chance of endur- 
ing—a temporary chance, since human nature must rebel sooner 
or later against all artificial limitations imposed upon its basic 
instincts—only if the entire world was subjected to its rule. A 
few countries remaining free or having escaped from such a régime 
as the theocratic, all the others must follow suit if they would 
survive. Failing this, they must become the prey of the emanci- 
pated nations, which will infallibly yield to the temptation of 
using the superior force accompanying the higher material pro- 
gress ensured by elastic forms of existence, to subdue them. 

By formally repudiating the theocratic principle of government 
and constituting herself into a ‘ lay ’ republic, which was virtually 
equivalent to the repudiation of the Sheria’t, Turkey has cast a 
seed into the intellectual soil of Islamdom the full fructification of 
which, in the shape of the consummation of the revolution under 
consideration and its formal consecration, is a question of a few 
years. 

In spite, or rather on account, of the excisions to which the 
Law of the Prophet will have been subjected, Islamism is intended 
to survive and flourish. The active principle of this vitality is to 
be found in the code of Islamic ethics. These cannot, and must 
not, perish. They constitute an incalculably precious inheritance 
not only of Islamdom, but of the world at large. Do they not 
provide a rple of action which represents a very high and yet 
perfectly attainable ideal, the spread of which is the means of 
saving an ever increasing number of human beings from moral 
and physical degradation in regions where other religious inter- 
ventions are of little or no avail ? 

The great, the incomparable, merit of Islamic ethics is, first, 
that their conception of preparation for the next world does not 
exclude the notion of happiness in the shape of material welfare in 
the present world, where, however evanescent individual life may 
be, the species is meant to endure, and, secondly, that the measure 
of righteousness they demand of man does not exceed his normal 
capacity of accomplishment. The Ten Commandments are as 
much Mussulman as they are Judaic or Christian. Not so, how- 
ever, the injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount. The latter 
are rejected because they are normally impracticable and as such 
injurious rather than beneficent in their operation. The fact is 
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that pressure exercised on the individual in a sense that runs 
counter to human nature only provokes a reaction in the opposite 
direction. 

To be more explicit. Islamic ethics do not aim at raising 
humanity above itself. Taking it as it is, as God Himself 
has created it, they make full allowance for the basic tendencies 
which prevail in its midst and which have their roots in egotism. 
Instead of seeking to suppress these tendencies, which may succeed 
in the case of an infinitesimal minority of abnormally constituted 
individuals, freaks of nature, born with a vocation for self- 
sacrifice, but which must fail in the case of the overwhelming 
majority, they strive to moderate and regulate them. 

In practice, the dominant note in Islamic ethics is precisely this 
sense of moderation and of equipoise. Thus, to take two instances 
in that part of the code which governs the relations between man 
and man. Charity is exalted as the highest virtue, but it is 
prescribed in a measure that does not produce the sensation 
of privation. Self-restraint is recommended in dealing with 
offence, but in spirit and not in action, by which is meant that 
the individual must not allow vindictiveness to take possession of 
him, but content himself with retaliation in the exact measure 
of the offence, retaliation being necessary in the interests of the 
offender and the community. Surely it will not be invidious to 
claim that this conception of personal ethics is much more rational 
and more serviceable to humanity than that which enjoins on 
man to share his possessions with his poor neighbour, down to his 
last and only cloak, and to offer his left cheek to the smiter of the 
right ? 

Again, as regards the general orientation to be given by man 
to his existence, Islamic ethics deny the necessity for renunciation 
and self-abnegation, which constitute the essence of Christian 
teaching. But when they proclaim the legitimacy of that form 
of happiness residing in the enjoyment of the good things of this 
life, and even urge man to strive after them, they take care to 
guard against excessive self-indulgence. The ideal they set up of 
material well-being is the aurea mediocritas sung by the Roman 
poet, the pursuit of which does not imply violent competition 
leading to strife, and the possession of which does not produce 
satiety and demoralisation. As a result, there is much greater 
harmony between doctrine and practice in Islamdom than in the 
Christian world. In the latter the automatic, irresistible, and 
therefore evidently preordained, progress of civilisation which is 
a standing challenge to the authority of the Christian doctrine 
has led to a development of the natural tendency of man to seek 
satisfaction in self-indulgence which has assumed the character 
and proportions of an all-devouring passion, a passion more 
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marked precisely in those parts of Christendom which were 
subjected at one time or another to the tyrannical restraints of 
puritanism. This is certainly more than a coincidence, and bears 
out the statement made before that when violence is offered to 
human nature in the moral domain she will fly off at a tangent. 

The comparative ease of becoming a good Mussulman, which 
means becoming a thoroughly good man, and the ensuing con- 
dition of peace, serenity and dignity which develops in the 
individual, procuring him a profound feeling of internal satis- 
faction, explain the extraordinary hold this creed has on its 
adherents. Again, the principal secret of the prodigious success 
of this creed in Asia and Africa is to be found in this facility, as 
also in its power to make a living reality of the principles of 
fraternity and equality, irrespective of race and colour, principles 
which have remained a dead letter outside its fold. 

Yes, divorced from its theocratic complexion and apparatus 
and representing no longer a system of state, but reduced to its 
wonderful ethics and sublimely simple dogmas, whereby it will 
become a religion pure and simple, Islamism is meant to survive 
indefinitely for the greater good of Islamdom and humanity at 
large. May not even the hope be expressed that, having lost its 
aggressive Spirit and become an instrument of progress, a recon- 
ciliation will take place between it and Christianity ? Islamdom 
is ready for the embrace. The obstacle resides in the persistence 
of the spirit of the Crusades in the Christian world, as was demon- 
strated in connection with the Great War and Turkey’s defeat, 
which were the occasion for such an orgy of anti-Islamic activity. 

The initiative rests with England and the United States. The 
former is the greatest Mussulman Power as regards composition, 
more than a hundred million of the Faithful living under her rule. 
She would derive tremendous advantages from a Christian- 
Mussulman rapprochement operated under her auspices. The 
United States is at the head of the movement for the establishment 
of universal and enduring peace. May she be promptly induced 
to realise what a supremely important factor such a rapprochement 
will be in the accomplishment of the transcendental task she has 
imposed upon herself. In any case grandeur et noblesse obligent. 

As a concluding remark, it is interesting to note that the 
revolution in course of accomplishment in Islamism owes its 
origin and development to nationalism. Nationalism it is which 
has brought Islamdom into conflict with the idea of the predo- 
minance of the religious authority in the State, and which, substi- 
tuting itself for a form of sectarianism impregnated with withered 
beliefs and the spirit of stagnant immobility, has allowed Turkey, 
Egypt and Persia—Afghanistan following closely upon their heels 
—to adopt the modern conceptions of progress, in the absence of 
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which the attainment of that ideal of independence which the East 
has embraced with such enthusiasm and determination is impos- 
sible. So far from connoting a blind and aggressive Chauvinism, 
as the professional opponents of Eastern emancipation would have 
the world believe, nationalism in Asia and Africa, where it has 
become the outstanding characteristic of the historic communities 
peopling these continents, is a healthy and vigorous source of 
inspiration, which has shown the East the road to salvation. It 
would be a great mistake, however, to imagine that its principle, 
as exhibited in its conflict with Islamism, is antagonistic to 
religion. On the contrary, it aims at the consolidation of the 
spiritual influences through the suppression of the worn-out forms 
in which they operated in the past. 


A. Rustem Bey. 





INDIVIDUALISM AND THE SOCIAL 
CONSCIENCE 


INDIVIDUALISM as a political creed or philosophy seems at pre- 
sent to be relegated to the limbo of supposed Victorian fallacies. 
Its shallower and noisier supporters, only half understanding its 
foundations and its implications, as is the way with shallow and 
noisy supporters of all good causes, gave it a bad name; and, like 
any other dog with a bad name, the public is ready to hang it from 
the nearest lamp-post whenever it shows its nose round the corner 
of the street. 

Nevertheless Individualism is the only sound foundation upon 
which a political system can be built. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that no political com- 
munity can flourish without a robust and healthy social conscience 
to keep Individualism on the right track, which of necessity in a 
community must be the community track. 

Let us first consider the meaning of Individualism and then 
of social conscience. Afterwards we can decide the part that each 
should play in the life of the individual and of the State and can 
study the interaction between the two. 

Individualism in the political sense is the employment of the 
individual’s powers and energy within and in relation to the com- 
munity, not by coming to the community and saying, ‘ How do 
you wish to employ me ? ’ but by the individual seeking to employ 
himself in some way that he deems to be of benefit to the com- 
munity and for the most part also of advantage to himself. One 
says of benefit to the community because obviously there are 
modes of employing individual energy which are anti-social and 
have no relation to any political system whatever. The thief and 
all those who, like the worse kind of money-lender, merely prey 
upon society and intend to prey upon society, even though a 
number of them may wear silk hats, are not examples of Indivi- 
dualism in the political sense. The Individualist in the political 
sense is the man who desires his work to be of benefit to the com- 
munity, but desires the greatest possible scope for each to strike 
out his own line of employment with as little interference as may 
be from the community. 

855 
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Obviously Individualism will degenerate into selfishness if sight 
is lost of the relationship of the individual’s labour to the com- 
munity, and selfishness may masquerade as Individualism, for 
what distinguishes Individualism from selfishness is the general 
purpose or guiding motive which directs or controls the action of 
the individual. 

Unfortunately it is,quite possible for a very logical and very 
shallow theorist to bring himself to believe that for each indivi- 
dual in a community to employ himself solely with a view to his 
personal advantage will, since the community consists of its 
individual component parts, result in benefit to the whole com- 
munity. This theory, though quite fantastic, can readily be 
adopted as a salve to the conscience of the individual who is 
uncomfortably certain that some of his activities or actions in 
regard to others are of grave detriment to the community. Such 
people are apt to prove noisy supporters of Individualism. It is 
they who have brought into disrepute this sound and healthy 
foundation for community life. 

But what is the community which, for purposes of his ordinary 
occupation, the individual has to consider? It is different in 
different stages of political civilisation. At one time it is the tribe, 
at another a city State, at another a nation. At the present day 
in the Western world it is often wider than the nation. 

So much for the moment for Individualism. Now for the 
social conscience. 

The social conscience is the sense of obligation to act in a 
community and towards a community in a fashion that is for the 
well-being of the community. In this article we are concerned 
only with a political community, though the community in 
respect of which a social conscience acts is not necessarily political, 
and here attention must be called to a very important point 
which can never safely be overlooked. The social conscience has 
a conspicuous peculiarity. It begins with a sense of duty towards 
known individuals, members of the family, friends, acquaintances, 
but its development does not seem to carry it directly to a sense 
of duty towards individuals unknown. The second step seems to 
be a sense of duty towards a community in the abstract, the city, 
or the nation, or the empire. An appeal to this sense of duty 
towards the abstract community seldom fails to attract applause 
at a political meeting, probably because each member of the 
audience is unconsciously thinking of that portion of the com- 
munity which consists of himself and the reflected benefit or 
glory accruing to him. This is a kind of inverted social conscience 
or self-advantage seen through community spectacles. Indivi- 
dualism based on that kind of social conscience is not far removed 
from selfishness. 
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The third and more mature development of social conscience 
has a deep regard or sense of responsibility and duty towards the 
unknown as well as the known individuals who compose the 
community. As the comparatively unwealthy and those who 
earn their living by manual labour form the great majority of 
every political community, a highly developed social conscience 
must give the individual an abiding sense of responsibility and 
duty towards these large classes. 

Of course some degree of social conscience is essential to any 
form of community existence. If no social conscience has deve- 
loped, the individual will act on purely selfish motives, will be 
governed entirely by what are called his predatory instincts. He 
will be utterly regardless of the well-being of any other person. 
People are to be found who act in that way, and more frequently 
in this country people who talk as though they acted in that way. 
If a large proportion of individuals does act in that fashion, the 
community has no cohesive power, and will split up into frag- 
ments and destroy itself. Moreover, if the only community in 
regard to which a social conscience has arisen is the immediate 
political community to which its members belong and has no 
regard to other political communities, there is nothing to control 
antagonisms against surrounding communities, and the result is 
the kind of internecine warfare which has destroyed many civili- 
sations, such as those of Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, and various 
Indian civilisations of America. So far as our own islands are 
concerned, the growth of the social conscience merely within the 
limits of small communities is typified by the conditions of the 
Heptarchy; the struggles in which Picts, Scots, and Norsemen 
were prominent ; and the family and tribal wars in Ireland, not 
yet apparently concluded. The completeness of the destruction 
of communities in such circumstances is chiefly dependent upon 
the extent to which skill in means of destruction has outstripped 
the growth of a social conscience, extending in some degree to 
outside or even enemy communities. 

Civilisation can only spread by the growth of a social con- 
science within a larger community before the smaller communities 
have cut one another’s throats and so destroyed the communities 
in which the then existing stage of civilisation is implanted. To 
take an example from our own peoples, our civilisation has been 
consolidated as a social conscience has arisen in regard to a wider 
area—in regard to the whole of England under the Tudors, to 
the whole of Britain under the Stuarts, to the British Isles under 
the Hanoverians, and to the British Empire in late Victorian 
times. 

But social conscience must be carefully distinguished from an 
allied, though very different, impulse or feeling. I mean class 
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consciousness. I think many, if not most, of those who have a 
highly developed sense of class consciousness usually mistake their 
impulses and believe their feelings to be instigated by a social 
conscience. Amongst English Conservatives, for example, a 
strong class consciousness has developed in respect of a class 
possessing certain ill-defined social attributes, though Conserva- 
tives usually regard their feelings and actions as springing from a 
social conscience in that intermediate stage of development which 
has regard to the abstract community and describe their views as 
patriotic or Imperial. 

Exactly the same tendency to develop class consciousness is 
observable amongst most of the supporters of the Labour Party, 
the class in this case being sometimes described as the working 
class, sometimes as the proletariat. Members of the Labour 
Party in this country generally include within the ambit of their 
class consciousness some workers who are not inhabitants of the 
British Isles or of the British Empire, except when some supposed 
interest of a British working class is threatened from abroad, 
when their view at once contracts and they, too, at once become 
noisily ‘ patriotic.’ 

Class consciousness, far from being a phase of the social con- 
science, is its most deadly foe, for class consciousness, if it does 
not arise from, at least thrives upon and is nourished by, dislike of - 
some other class of the community. Its foundation is antagonism, 
not sympathy. 

Having now discussed separately Individualism and the social 
conscience, it is worth while to direct our attention to a particular 
phase of material development in this country and to discuss the 
interplay of Individualism and of the social conscience in regard 
to it, the phase, namely, of the new application of scientific dis- 
coveries to the arts of manufacture known as the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The men who introduced the Industrial Revolution, later known 
as captains of industry, were by no means men of a selfish type. 
They were progressive and believed in the progress of their country 
as well as of its manufactures. In politics they were Whig or 
Radical. Later they were known as Liberals. They saw that 
great improvements could be made in manufacturing processes : 
that goods of which people stood in need could be produced at a 
much lower cost and thus be brought within the means of greater 
numbers. They perceived that people employed in the new 
methods of manufacture could be paid—and they were paid— 
higher wages than were current under previously existing condi- 
tions. They saw that poverty was terrible, and that in the long 
run there would be more wealth to go round under the conditions 
they were seeking to establish. They did not see any effective 
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method of bridging the transitional period during which many of 
those who lived poorly on miserable wages would be thrown out 
of work and starve on no wages at all. Men’s social conscience, 
even amongst the thinking and the wealthy, had not developed 
beyond the stage of a limited sense of responsibility amongst the 
landowners and the fairly well-to-do in regard to tenants and 
those whom they employed and had known for long, and a sense 
of devotion to the nation in the abstract. It had not developed 
in regard to all the members of the population of which the poli- 
tical community was made up. The pioneers of the Industrial 
Revolution therefore felt justified in disregarding present and 
individual suffering for the sake of future and national gain. 

The result was disastrous and the disaster continues to the 
present time. New conditions arose which an awakened social 
conscience would have viewed with deep misgiving and would have 
set itself to straighten out. The higher wages brought men and 
women into towns from the country places. Towns were not new 
things, but neither social conscience nor ideas of sanitation and 
hygiene were sufficiently advanced to make towns into living 
places of tolerable comfort and health for those of small means. 
The workers seeking for the higher wages rushed to the factories. 
They had to be housed, and landowners, speculators, and building 
- contractors united to provide streets upon streets of those back- 
to-back houses which are even to-day a standing disgrace to our 
industrial towns. As the Industrial Revolution progressed the 
number of manufacturers increased, and many became compara- 
tively wealthy. The greed of wealth spread, and the perfectly 
sound creed of Individualism was used to shelter selfishness and 
callousness towards the life and sufferings of those who were parti- 
cipators in the production of wealth, but soon ceased to be sharers 
to a reasonable extent in the wealth produced. A tremendous 
jump forward in the power of producing wealth had occurred 
before the social conscience was sufficiently developed to control 
and guide individual effort along paths that were not harmful to 
the community. 

Thus was Individualism brought into disrepute as the social 
conscience developed. What was to be done ? 

Three lines of development were followed, which may be exem 
plified by (a) factory legislation, (b) co-operation, (c) Socialism. 

Of these three lines of development two, belonging truly to 
the Individualist scheme, represent, in fact, control of Indivi- 
dualism by the social conscience. The third, Socialism, is the 
antithesis of Individualism, and is the alternative political theory. 

These three lines of development need consideration. (a) The 
first, exemplified by factory legislation, is Government interference 
in the interests of the physical or moral health of the community 
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or of individual members of the community. Other examples of 
such interference are building bye-laws, Merchant Shipping Acts, 
Truck Acts, Agricultural Holdings Acts, Town Planning Acts, 
Oddly enough, this kind of Government interference was originally 
challenged as being opposed to the theory of Individualism. The 
individualistic theory happened to have been cast into the con- 
venient and easily misapplied phrase of ‘ Laissez faire, laissez passer,’ 
Properly understood, this was a very convenient and expressive— 
though if misunderstood a very dangerous—tag, and humanity is 
fond of tags. A tag economises the need for thinking. The 
phrase meant that Government should not interfere with the 
natural development of production (manufacture) (faire) or 
exchange (passer) by means of prohibitions, restrictions, tariffs, 
preferences, or bounties. The English Government had been 
accustomed to directing the activities of their people. They 
had destroyed the woollen industry in Ireland in order that it 
might thrive in England; they had enacted that every corpse 
should be buried in a woollen shroud ; they had put protective 
duties upon food and other articles imported into this country. 
All such interference arose out of what was really a socialistic 
theory of government. They had even told people what to believe, 
by the establishment of a State Church, a piece of undiluted 
Socialism. Individualism desired to have that type—the directory 
type—of interference swept away. It was and is injurious and 
unhealthy. But then the ‘tag’ followers imagined that every 
sort of Government interference must, on the individualistic 
theory, be wrong and injurious to the community. The truth is 
that the factory legislation type of interference was merely the 
community method of supporting the social conscience in its 
application to Individualism, and was exactly comparable to laws 
in restraint of theft or personal violence. 

(6) The second development was the co-operative movement, 
of which such schemes as profit-sharing, industrial superannuation 
funds, national health insurance, and the like, are merely 
branches. This was early recognised as one useful application of 
the individualistic thecry under the guidance and control of the 
social conscience. 

(c) The third development was on different lines, and is con- 
veniently described as Socialism. In contradistinction to all 
Individualist conceptions, Socialism believes in the carrying on or 
the direction of individual activities by the political community. 
Various experiments were made with a view to proving the prac- 
ticability of the theory, but as the political community was not 
really available for the experiments, they had to take the form of 
small group; experiments on a communistic basis. All such 
experiments failed disastrously. 
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Industrial development, however, brought another change 
which gave fresh life to socialistic theory. Businesses grew larger, 
and owing to improvements in communication, the world grew 
relatively smaller. Public services developed which were in their 
nature more or less of monopolies—water, gas, electric light, rail- 
ways, tramways. The owners of such undertakings may be 
able to raise a tax on the community as the price of these 
services. They may become ‘ profiteers ’ and act without regard 
to social conscience. Almost in self-defence the community under- 
took the management of water, gas, and tramway businesses. At 
the same time the number of civil servants greatly increased. The 
standard of Government and municipal service amongst British 
officials was high. Our civil servants sprang from classes trained 
to high ideals of service, in other words with a highly developed 
social conscience so far as their actual work was concerned. But 
as numbers increase the social conscience of public servants tends 
not to be stimulated, but to weaken. Moreover, a system of routine 
is produced which is detrimental to initiative and experiment. 

Only a very high standard of development of the social con- 
science can maintain State employment or municipal employment 
reasonably efficient and reasonably free from corrupting influences. 
The same standard of social conscience under a system of Indi- 
vidualism will produce finer achievement in the more bracing 
atmosphere of individual responsibility, individual effort, and 
individual freedom. Individualism, unless guided by social con- 
science, is doomed ; but in that case the collapse of the State is 
not far distant, and the members composing the State, after a 
great reduction in their numbers from some form of warfare— 
perhaps only an economic warfare—will have to start again to 
rebuild civilisation upon the foundations of Individualism. And 
that new civilisation in turn will succeed only to the extent to 
which social conscience guides its efforts. 


R. M. MONTGOMERY. 
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HUXLEY’S RACIAL LINEAGE 


WITH A REVISION OF HIS VIEWS CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF 
THE BRITISH PEOPLE 


THE celebrations which marked the centenary of Huxley’s birth— 
he was born on May 4, 1825—are sufficient to assure us that his 
memory is still fresh and green in the minds of men of science, 
Thirty years have passed since his death ; we, his contemporaries 
and successors, can now look back and see him against the per- 
spective of the past and take some measure of his permanent 
greatness. We can see that his was a giant figure in one of the 
most progressive and stirring epochs of England’s intellectual 
history. We see him, like a Colossus, striding two periods—an 
old period, when it was still possible for a biologist to take all 
departments of the kingdom of life as the field of his endeavour, 
and this newer period of compulsory specialism, with its exact 
methods and its instruments of precision. He was the last of the 
master anatomists ; his range of study extended from protozoa 
to mankind. He was more than a biologist : he drank deeply at 
the wells of general knowledge and of humanity. Thirty years 
have not altered the value of his intellectual coinage ; he flooded 
the scientific and public markets of his time with the fortune of 
his mind, and the money he passed into circulation still rings 
true. 

After Huxley’s death, in the summer of 1895, various lecture- 
ships were founded in his memory, one being in the University of 
Birmingham. He had special ties with the capital of the Mid- 
lands: his father and mother were Midlanders; he was born of 
generations which had lived in the centre of England; he was a 
scion sprung from the very heart of the English stock. In his 
own body and brain were condensed all the problems relating to 
the origin and racial affinities of the English people. Hence, 
when I had the honour of giving the ‘ Huxley Lecture ’ in Birming- 
ham last year, I chose ‘ Huxley’s Racial Lineage ’ as my subject 
and sought to bring all the artillery of modern anthropology to 
bear on his racial characteristics. Was he Saxon or Celt or a 
hybrid of the two? Or did there run in his veins blood derived 
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from some unnamed race? What was his racial composition ? 
I return to this subject again the more willingly because the 
racial composition of the British people was a matter on which 
Huxley brought his clear intellect to bear during a brief and busy 
period of his life. His lucid expositions of our racial problems 
have never received the attention they deserve, and certainly his 
opinions have never met with full acceptance on the part of the 
public. His centenary offers a suitable opportunity for reviewing 
the conclusions he formed concerning the origin of the British 
people and of ascertaining how far his opinions have to be modified 
in the light of recent knowledge. 

Let us for a moment, then, treat this great Englishman as an 
anthropological specimen and, so far as it is now possible, dissect 
his physical characteristics. He was a tall man, standing quite 
six feet in height, six inches more than is usual among Midlanders. 
His frame was spare; his hair was dark brown, almost black. 
He had his mother’s eyes, dark and flashing, and he had his 
mother’s nervous temperament. His complexion was swarthy. 
As to the size and shape of his head we have no recorded informa- 
tion, but in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons there is 
a carefully modelled bust, done about 1865, near Huxley’s fortieth 
birthday.: From this bust an estimate can be made of the size 
and shape of his skull and face. His head was massive ; I infer 
that the length of his skull must have been at least 200 millimetres, 
quite 12 millimetres more than the average for Englishmen ; 
its width, which was equally great, I infer to have been about 
154 millimetres ; the width was thus about 77 per cent. of the 
length—a proportion which prevails in the Midlands and through- 
out the greater part of these islands. The volume of his brain 
must have been 1,700 cubic centimetres—at least 220 cubic 
centimetres—or one-seventh more than is given to the average 
Englishman. 

Now the possession of these characters made Huxley an 
exceptional individual, and they may seem to invalidate any 
claim to his being of a true Midland lineage. They donot. Long 
ago Sir Francis Galton, also of Midland birth, discovered that in 


- every herd or community of social animals—be they cattle, dogs 


or men—a few exceptional individuals are born in each generation. 
Galton recognised that these exceptional births were Nature’s 
method of securing leaders for herds of cattle and communities of 
men. The appearance of a Huxley in a Midland community is 
but a vindication of Galton’s law of leadership. A survey of 
British skulls of historic and prehistoric dates reveals the presence 
of these exceptional individuals at all periods. Some modern 
races are richer than others in the proportion of their exceptional 


births. Huxley’s outstanding characters do not prevent us from 
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accepting him as a Midlander, nor do they keep us from following shel: 
his racial lineage to its source. but 
The shape of head, the colour and texture of skin and hair, wert 
are the chief marks on which anthropologists rely in tracing a beat 
stranger’s racial lineage. When we seek to assign a chance mas 
companion to his land and people, and can gain no help from 
speech, dress, manner or complexion, we fall back in making a race 
diagnosis upon the form and expression of the face. Taking it the 
all in all, the face serves better than any other part of the body long 
as a guide to a man’s racial origin. What were Huxley’s facial king 
lineaments ? His forehead was noteworthy: it was broad, flat the 
and vertical, but not lofty. One noticed that it was crossed by mec 
a groove or constriction between the eyebrows below, which were call 
but moderately developed, and the frontal bosses above, which wit! 
were prominent and set well apart, so that the upper transverse has 
margin of the forehead bent sharply under the hair, to become 
continuous with the rather flattened roof of the skull. These bro: 
marks are particularly common in the skulls of people who lived inh 
in the southern half of England before the period of the Roman tha 
occupation and during that period. It is a type of forehead mag 
which is not common in English graveyards of the early Saxon Hu 
period. These features lead us to believe that some, at least, of En 
Huxley’s ancestors were in England before the coming of the old 
Romans. fra 
In comparison with the size of his skull, his face was not no: 
robustly developed, nor were its features regularly proportioned. the 
The width of his face, if measured on the bare bones, would have ex] 
been about 132 millimetres—a common dimension in English 
faces; its length, as measured from the root of the nose to the wh 
lower border of the chin, was about 115 millimetres, considerably ye 
under the English average. One notices that the upper part of TI 
his face, the part on which the nose was set, was short, not more th: 
than 65 millimetres—5 millimetres less than the average amount of 
for English faces. His dark eyes were deeply set within ample he 
orbital frames; the upper margins of his orbits were rounded. tir 
A well-marked recess or notch separated the root of his nose from X 
the forehead. His nose, which Nature had apparently designed wl 
for a massive countenance, had grown somewhat irregularly on Is. 
the restricted basis of his upper face. A want of harmony in the an 
growth of the hard and soft parts of the nose is not uncommon pt 
in Western Europe, and particularly in the western parts of the oy 
British Isles. In Huxley’s case the soft parts of the nose—the th 
wings and point—were overgrown and prominent. In shape his of 
nose was neither Roman, Greek nor Semitic. The shortness of re 
the upper face and the width from jowl to jowl gave Huxley’s Cr 


face a rather squarish outline. His chin was not deep, nor was it 
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shelf-like and prominent, as is so often the case in British faces, 
but it formed a moderately developed oval eminence. His lips 
were mobile, his mouth ample, and its expression resolute. His 
beard, when he grew one, had an auburn tint ; his swarthiness 
masked a ruddy tint. 

Such were the lineaments of this great Midlander. To what 
race or breed of mankind did he belong? Let us listen first to 
the diagnosis made by Sir William Burnett, a Scotsman with a 
long experience of young men recruited from all parts of the 
kingdom. He was Director-General of the Medical Service of 
the Navy in 1846, when Huxley, who had just completed his 
medical studies and was then barely twenty-one years of age, 
called at Somerset House with a view to becoming a naval surgeon, 
with the hope of opportunities for zoological research. Huxley 
has given an account of this visit : 


He [Sir William Burnett] was a tall, shrewd-looking old gentleman, witha 
broad Scotch accent. I think I see him now as he entered with my card 
inhishand. The first thing he did was to return it, with the frugal reminder 
that I should probably find it useful on some other occasion. The second 
was to ask whether I was an Irishman." 


Huxley hastened to assure the Director-General that he ‘ was 
English to the backbone,’ but we must not underestimate the 
old gentleman’s anthropological acumen. Tall men with spare 
frames, dark hair, swarthy skins, deeply set eyes and turned-up 
noses are particularly common in Ireland. The interest for us is 
that Huxley, a thoroughbred Englishman, was mistaken by an 
experienced observer for an Irish Celt. 

Let us compare this opinion of Huxley’s racial origin with that 
which he formed of himself. In 1890, when he was sixty-five 
years of age and had retired to Eastbourne, he contributed to 
The Nineteenth Century an article on ‘ The Aryan Question.’ In 
this paper he gave his final judgment concerning the anthropology 
of Europe and the racial composition of the British people. He 
held that only two racial stocks were represented on the Con- 
tinent: the fair, or Nordic, stock of the North, which he named 
Xanthochroi, and the swarthy Mediterranean stock of the South, 
which he named the Melanochroi. The inhabitants of the British 
Isles, he maintained, had been recruited from these two stocks, 
and from no others. As for himself, he held that he was neither 
pure Nordic nor pure Mediterranean, but a mixture of the two. 
‘ The combination of swarthiness,’ he wrote, ‘ with stature above 
the average and a long skull, confers on me the serene impartiality 
of a mongrel.’ Thus we see that, while Sir William Burnett 
regarded Huxley as having the external appearance of an Irish 
Celt, his own diagnosis was that he represented a blend of the two 
1 Life and Letters, by Leonard Huxley, vol. i., p. 23. 
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n 
racial stocks of Britain. He drew his ancestry, so he believed, h 
both from the north and from the south of Europe. We note r 
that he speaks neither of Celt nor of Saxon. He rejected these l 
terms as having no scientific, only a political, significance. He I 
had convinced himself that the fairer people in the eastern parts of 
our country were compounded out of the same two racial stocks ( 
as the inhabitants of the western parts ; the sole difference lay in I 
the proportion in which the two stocks had been combined. \ 
Let us see how Huxley came to form this opinion. After the P 
appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859 he threw him- F 
self into the study of man’s origin with great vigour. From 1860 ‘ 
until 1871—from his thirty-fifth to his forty-sixth year—he { 
devoted his chief energies to the elucidation of anthropological 1 
problems. He published his first paper on the origin of the i 
British people in 1866. This paper pretended to be merely a i 
report on certain skulls and skeletons which Mr. Samuel Laing i 
had removed from prehistoric graves in Caithness—graves which 
were then supposed to be of a neolithic date, but are now known to ( 
belong to about the time of the Roman invasion of Britain. He 
compared these skulls with ancient and recent skulis of Britain : 
and of Continental countries, and drew the conclusion that the 
ancient people of Caithness were of the same racial stock as the 
fair Scandinavians, and that long before the dawn of the Christian 
period men of Northern type had settled in Britain. Further, he ; 
held that no distinction could be made between the Irish, Scotch, : 
and Scandinavian types of skull. Finally, he flew in the face of 
public opinion by his emphatic declaration that there was no 
structural difference between the British-Saxon and British-Celt ; 
both, he declared, were of the same racial type. In coming to this 
conclusion Huxley was but giving an emphatic verification of a 
statement made by Retzius, the celebrated craniologist of Sweden, 
twenty years earlier. Retzius had compared skulls of Celtic-Irish 
and Celtic-Scottish people with those of his own countrymen, and 
found between them no racial difference. To-day Professor R. W. 
Reid and Dr. Mulligan, of the University of Aberdeen, have 
made an elaborate and exact comparison of the young men of the 
north-east of Scotland, where Gaelic was spoken eight centuries 
ago, with the young men of Scandinavia, and found in both 
common racial characteristics. 
In the course of a Sunday evening lecture delivered on 
January 10, 1870, Huxley gave utterance to the following emphatic 
statement : 
If what I have to say in a matter of science weighs with any man who has 


political power, I ask him to believe that the arguments about the difference 
between Anglo-Saxon and Celt are a mere sham and delusion. 


If people founded their national aspirations on a basis of anato- 
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mical difference, then Huxley was right. The trend of recent 
history has clearly demonstrated that claims for separate racial or 
national recognition are seldom bone-deep. Such claims are 
usually founded on qualities which are rather of a political or 
psychological nature. 

In 1866 Huxley surveyed the peopling of Britain from John-o’- 
Groats ; five years later he took up his stand near the Straits of 
Dover an examined the same problem from this new point of 
vantage.? Like most experts of his time, he thought there was but 
one prehistoric way to England—the Calais-Dover route. He 
drew a picture of the people. who lived in Europe when the ice- 
sheet had finally retreated to the North. He was of opinion that 
the British Isles and South-western Europe were then inhabited 
by a people with hair as dark and skin as swarthy as his own, for 
in the discrimination of human races he counted colouring as more 
important than skull form. Northern Europe, on the other hand, 
including Russia, Poland, Germany, and Scandinavia, he regarded 
as the cradle and early home of the fair European ; his Xantho- 
chroi were there when the Ice Age ended, and at an early date 
made their way to Britain. It was to this fair stock that he 
attributed the spread of the various forms of Aryan speech 
throughout. Europe and part of Asia. These fair-skinned people, 
he conceived, had pressed into Switzerland, Northern France, and 
the British Isles, mastering, mingling with, or exterminating the 
darker natives, centuries before Julius Cesar reached the Straits 
of Dover. He maintained that long before the Romans appeared 
Britain was already divided by a colour line: the eastern ‘ Celts ’ 
were mostly fair; the western ‘ Celts’ were mostly dark. The 
Anglo-Saxon colonisation of England, which began when the 
Romans left, was but a repetition of the fair-haired Celtic invasion 
of pre-Roman times. In Huxley’s opinion, the fair-haired Celts 
and the fair-haired Saxons were litters of the same racial stock 
of North Europe. 

Huxley himself came, as we have seen, of a pure Midland 
ancestry. To which of these two racial stocks of Europe do the 
inhabitants of the Midland counties of England belong, to the 
fair North or the dark South? If we consult the colour map of 
the British Isles, to the preparation of which the late Dr. John 
Beddoe, of Bristol, devoted a lifetime of careful observation, we 
see that the line which separates the fairer from the darker 
British begins on the coast of Dorset, sweeps up to the Bristol 
Channel, then along the valleys of the Severn and the Dee to 
Liverpool, where it follows the western coast to cross the Solway 
Firth and pass up the middle of Scotland to Caithness. The 
Hebrides, however, are fair, and so is the south-eastern part of 


2 «Some Fixed Points in British Ethnology,’ Collected Essays, vol. vii., p. 253- 
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Ireland. If we take the prevalent colouring of the Midland 
people as a measure for comparison, then, on Beddoe’s scale, the 
people of the eastern counties are 10 units fairer, while the 
peoples of the Baltic shores are 40 or 50 units still lighter, in 
colouring. If, on the other hand, we pass into Wales, Cornwall, 
Ireland, or the western parts of Scotland, we find that the people 
there are 20 or 30 units darker than the Midlanders. If we go to 
Brittany, we find the people still darker—4o or 50 units deeper 
than the Midlanders; in France, south of the Seine, the tint 
deepens to 60 or 70 units below our Midland standard ; while in 
Central and Southern Italya darkness of 100 to 120 units is reached. 
Thus, while the Midlanders are 40 units less fair than the Baltic 
people, they are at least 100 units less dark than the people of the 
purer Mediterranean stock. Midland English people lie well 
within the limits of the fair colour belt ; even our Celtic fringe is 
more Baltic than Mediterranean in its colouring. The basal and 
predominant element of the British people is not of Mediterranean, 
but of Nordic, origin. 

Fifty years ago, in Huxley’s time, the theory which was 
accepted to explain the distribution of dark-haired people along 
the western part of Britain and the presence of fairer people in 
the more eastern parts was that the Welsh, Irish and Highland 
Scotch represented a remnant of the dark-haired Mediterranean 
stock which originally occupied the whole of Britain; that our 
eastern lands are fair because they have been invaded and occupied 
by the northern stock of Europe. At that time it was believed 
that the Strait of Dover was the sole approach to Britain. 
Hence these incoming waves of fair people were supposed to 
have deployed from the Strait of Dover at various dates, both 
pre-Roman and post-Roman. If this explanation was true, 
then the Midland people of England should be of triple origin : 
there should be in their midst descendants—(a) of the ancient 
Mediterranean British; (b) of the fair Celtic invaders of pre- 
Roman times; (c) of the Saxon invaders of post-Roman times. 
In short, Midlanders were, in Huxley’s opinion, a hybrid people 
bred between the northern and southern stocks of Europe. 

In the fifty years which have elapsed since Huxley gave his 
adhesion to this simple theory of British origin, many new facts 
concerning the condition of prehistoric Europe have come to our 
knowledge. We are now to inquire how far this increase of 
knowledge causes us to modify or abandon the theory held by 
Huxley. We have to give up the idea that the Strait of Dover 
was the sole approach to England in prehistoric times. Archzolo- 
gists are now convinced that for 2000 years before the coming of 
the Romans, perhaps for more, all our shores—both western and 
eastern—were exposed to invaders. A study of stone graves, 
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stone monuments and prehistoric pottery found along our western 
shores, from Cornwall to the Orkneys, from Bantry Bay to Belfast 
Lough, leaves us in no doubt that during the second millennium 
B.C. France and Spain were in free communication with Western 
Britain. All along these shores of our isles we find dark-haired 
people with a form of head and face which occurred in ancient 
Spain as well as in the south of France. In the modern population 
of Wales are to be found dark people with rounded heads of the 
Breton type. Even down to the period of the Roman invasion 
the west of England had close trade relationship with Brittany. 
We have every reason to believe that sea power, which in recent 
years has given people of our stock the possession of great conti- 
nents, was already an active factor in the spread of Southern 
people along our western shores 4000 years ago. Thus our 
western fringe of dark folk may not represent the sweepings of 
Eastern Britain, but colonisations from the south-west of Europe, 
established during the two millennia preceding our era. They 
settled amongst communities which were descended from the 
Britons of the Ice Age. 

I have been sketching rapidly the kind of event which tock 
place at the western, or back, door of Britain during the second 
millennium B.c., and also in the latter part of the preceding 
millennium. We now turn to what was happening along the whole 
stretch of our eastern coasts. We have definite evidence of a 
widespread and prolonged invasion which took place during this 
early period. Fortunately for us, most of the invaders had heads 
of a peculiar shape, with flat occiputs, short skulls and strong, 
massive faces. The graves they made and the pottery they used 
were quite unlike those made and used by the dark invaders of 
the west. The late Lord Abercromby has traced the kind of 
pottery used by these eastern invaders to patterns found in lands 
lying in Central Europe—in the upper reaches of the Rhine. 
These early round-headed invaders of Britain are now known as 
‘Beaker’ people. We find these tall and, we may reasonably 
infer, fair-haired and strong-faced ‘ Beaker’ men amongst the 
prehistoric peoples of those parts of the Continent which stretch 
from Scandinavia to Northern France. In spite of the peculiar 
form of head, they belong to the northern stock of Europe, for I 
agree with Huxley’s dictum that in tracing racial origins greater 
importance must be attached to colouring than to head form. 
Although at least 3000 years have come and gone since the 
Beaker men settled thickly in Britain, evidence of their influence 
can still be detected in the modern population of Eastern Scotland 
and of England. They spread in numbers throughout the central 
and southern parts of England; they reached Wales; and, in 
spite of statements to the opposite, they also reached Ireland. 
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Charles Darwin and Francis Galton had the head form of the 
Beaker people ; in the Midlands traces of the Beaker strain can 
often be observed. There was no trace of this breed to be noted 
in Huxley. 

Thus the picture we have of Britain in the second millennium 
B.C. is very different from the one which was in Huxley’s mind. 
The surrounding seas, far from being barriers, offered themselves 
as highways for the spread of peoples. The eastern lands of 
Britain formed part of the North Sea area—an area held since the 
most remote times by the fair stock of Europe. Our western seas, 
on the other hand, were but extensions of the seas held by the 
darker southern stock of Europe. And thus it came about that 
the great racial frontier of Europe, the broad belt which stretches 
across the Continent from the Black Sea to the English Channel, 
separating the fairer Northern peoples from the darker Southern, 
is continued onwards in Britain not from east to west, but from 
south to north. The people of Britain, like those of Switzerland, 
lie on the racial or evolutionary frontier of Europe. If one looks 
at Galton’s map of British genius, it will be seen that his richest 
zone lies north and south along our racial frontier. On the 
Continent wave after wave of the fair Northern stock has broken 
across this frontier to reach Troy, to reach Athens, to reach Rome, 
and to reach Paris, but the result has always been ultimately the 
same—fair wave after fair wave has been swallowed up by the 
darker South. 

It is not only our conception of England during the second 
millennium B.c. which we have had to alter since Huxley’s days. 
Huxley spoke as if England first became inhabited when the Ice 
Age passed away. When did mankind first arrive in England ? 
The discovery of stone implements, definitely shaped by human 
hands, in the pliocene and pleistocene geological deposits of East 
Anglia, leaves us in no doubt that England has been inhabited for 
so long that the time must be counted in hundreds of thousands 
of years. We know of only one of these very ancient inhabitants 
of England—the one whose remains were discovered at Piltdown, 
in Sussex. The ancestry and descendants of the Piltdown man 
we have not yet traced, but all the evidence now available leads 
us to suppose that the Piltdown breed died out, without any 
ultimate issue. We now know that in a late phase of the ice 
period Europe was inhabited by a peculiar type of man—Nean- 
derthal man—and that he too was exterminated. We have 
every reason to believe Neanderthal man lived in England also, 
but so far we have not found his remains. When men of our type 
first appeared in England is still a moot point. They certainly 
had arrived many thousands of years before the last Ice Age 
came to an end. 
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Anthropologists are agreed that the type of man which now 
inhabits Europe was not evolved in Europe, but was an incomer. 
We find remains of these pioneers of the European type in cave 
or lake deposits of Italy, France, Belgium, and England; these 
forerunners of our modern type are full-blown Europeans. At 
least 15,000 years have elapsed, probably more, since these 
islands received the first contingent of the kind of people which 
still inhabits them. These pioneer people arrived while this country 
was still bound to the Continent by land, the English Channel and 
North Sea being but bays of the sea. We have evidence which 
leads us to infer that round both of these bays the primitive Euro- 
pean drifted into Britain. 

Thus it will be seen that anthropologists are agreed that our 
evolutionary cradle lies neither in Britain nor on the Continent, 
but in some other part of the world. Where, then, is the cradle-land 
where our bodies and brains took their present-day shapes? In our 
modern map of the world we see a great continent of desert 
sweeping across the northern part of Africa, passing over Arabia 
and Mesopotamia, to reach the heart of Asia and the frontiers of 
Mongolia. During the earlier parts of the Ice Age we know that 
large areas of this desert blossomed and could well have served as 
a garden:of Eden, continental in dimensions. It is in this great 
desert belt that we find the earliest traces of human communities 
and civilisation. We can best explain the distribution of the 
races of mankind, as we now see them, if we suppose that men of 
the European type were evolved on the northern frontiers of this 
ancient fertile belt, now a desert. It is probable that the darker 
European stock was evolved on or towards the African part of 
this pleistocene Atlantis and passed into Europe from the South, 
while the fairer people of the same stock appeared in the Asiatic 
zone and passed into North Europe from the East. We do not 
despair of yet discovering the ancestry of our own type, and it is 
in these desert lands that we expect to find them. 

Having thus outlined the chief changes which have come over 
expert opinion regarding the origin of the British people since 
Huxley’s time, I turn to what may be called the darkest chapter 
of our history. We know what kind of people lived in Britain and 
buried their dead in the characteristic graves of the second mil- 
lennium B.c., but of the remains of the people who lived in England 
during the 1000 years which preceded the arrival of the Romans 
we know almost nothing. Recently graves which are late Celtic in 
date, and certainly pre-Roman, have been discovered in the south 
of England, and I have had an opportunity of studying the people 
found in them. I have also examined the human remains found 
in an ancient cemetery at Harlyn Bay, in Cornwall, which cer- 
tainly contains bones of people living in that county in pre- 
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Roman times. We have the skulls discovered at Glastonbury and 
other Celtic settlements of the west of England, which have been 
described by Sir William Boyd Dawkins. Then there are the 
skulls of people found in Dorset by the late General Pitt-Rivers in 
sites which had been British villages during the period of Roman 
occupation. Lately Mrs. Brook Clifford has given me the oppor- 
tunity of examining the skeletons from a Romano-British cemetery 
of the third century A.D. situated at Barnwood, near Gloucester. 
In the Museum of the College of Surgeons there is a large repre- 
sentation of the British of the Roman period. In the Museum of the 
Guildhall, London, are preserved a number of skulls of Londoners 
of the Roman period. I have had isolated opportunities of study- 
ing remains from the sites of Roman villas extending from Col- 
chester to Cardiff. The result of my studies has been to convince 
me that there must have been extensive invasions of the southern 
and eastern parts of England during the millennium preceding the 
arrival of the Romans. Huxley, as we have seen, regarded these 
invaders as a fair people, who used a Celtic speech and had come 
to Britain from Northern France, Switzerland, and South-eastern 
Germany. In Mr. Rice Holmes’s opinion, these fair-haired invaders 
of England were the true Celts of history. 

In these Romano-British graves of South and Middle England 
we find that there is a prevailing type of skull. Somehow Huxley’s 
lineage is linked to these South Britons of the pre-Roman period, 
for in his head we can recognise their cranial characteristics. In 
them, as in him, we see the same flat-vaulted cranial roof, the same 
panelled forehead, and the same proportion of width to length. 
In this Romano-British type we find the width of the skull varying 
from 74 to 78 per cent. of its length. When we examine large 
groups of these skulls we always find one or two with the excep- 
tional dimensions which were given to Huxley. Unlike Huxley, 
the Romano-British were usually short people, varying from 5 feet 
3 inches to 5 feet 6 inches in stature, but tall individuals also 
occurred. Nor can we suppose that these Celtic-speaking invaders 
were all fair; they drifted through dark-haired territories before 
they reached England. The Romano-British type of skull is still 
prevalent in England ; it can be recognised in Northern France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. We may safely hold that 
during the 1000 years ‘which preceded the arrival of the Romans 
the Midland population of England received a large addition of 
new blood drawn from the fairer stock of Western and Central 
Europe. 

We have dismissed 1000 years of English history in a para- 
graph. As to what was taking place along our western shores in 
this period I have said nothing; almost certainly dark settlers 
were coming from the South. Nor have we included North England 
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in our survey. The pre-Roman people of Yorkshire were certainly 
of a different type from those of the south, as revealed in the so- 
called Danes’ graves. Professor William Wright regarded these 
pre-Roman Yorkshire people as closely akin to Scandinavians, and 
I agree with him. Huxley was right in 1866 when he said there 
had been Nordic invasions long before the days of the Saxons and 
Vikings. 

My researches among the Romano-British skulls have brought 
to light another type of invader—people with wide, short, strong 
faces and rounded, bullet-like heads. These invaders were Gauls, 
the people who have inhabited France south of the Seine for many 
thousands of years, the people to whom Broca wished to confine 
the name of Celt. Skulls of this type are to be found in the 
greatest abundance in Kent, particularly in the crypt of the church 
at Hythe; one finds them in London of the Roman period, and 
stray samples have turned up in the village settlements examined 
by Pitt-Rivers. As we have seen, this type is also represented 
among the prehistoric settlers of the Welsh coast. 

From what I have written the reader will realise that our 
knowledge of the origin of the British people is still in its infancy ; 
we have not been able to assign Huxley to a definite racial cate- 
gory, for.of what race were these pre-Roman British? We are 
driven to accept Huxley’s own verdict that the various peoples 
who settled in Britain at succeeding periods of time were all 
litters from the same original European or Caucasian stock. 
Each brought its own tongue and its own traditions, and claimed 
to be a separate racial entity. 

The historian is tempted to think that the whole story of the 
settlement of Britain is one of repeated invasions, that all of us 
are but mongrels of foreign origin, and that England has nothing 
of her own. A study of the laws of invasion and colonisation 
shows us that when a highly equipped people of one race settles 
in the country of a lowly equipped people of another race the 
result is complete extirpation of the invaded people. But when 
a more highly organised people effects settlement amongst a less 
highly organised people of the same type and race, the result is 
never extermination, always amalgamation ; almost invariably 
the invaded and conquered swallow up the invaders and con- 
querors. There cannot be any doubt that the physical and mental 
differences which separate the people of England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland are slight. For in England we see Welsh, Scotch and 
Irish families come and settle. The descendants of these people 
become indistinguishable from the true English ; the descendants 
of Scotch, Welsh and English settlers in Ireland become indistin- 
guishable from the true Irish. We are certain that those men 
and women who made their homes in England as the glacial 
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period came to a close were of the true West European type ; all 
the settlers since that remote date, whether they came from the | 
fair North or dark South, were of this same type. We infer then 
that throughout the ages this law of invasions has held true of 
England, and that in every part of these islands the native 
population has ultimately absorbed the invading host. A true 
British type has been and is being evolved. Huxley was a 
product of this type in so far as his bodily characteristics are 
concerned. But to explain the source of his mental gifts, of those 
qualities which make a genius of a man, brings us to an unsolved 


problem. He was born on the fairer side of our pigmentary racial T. 
border, yet he himself was dark rather than fair. The eastern sa 
parts of Britain from earliest times have drawn their recruiting de 
waves from different sections of the fairer stock of Northern si 
Europe, while the western parts have drawn their recruits chiefly al 
from the darker South. T 
Huxley was right : there is no recognisable structural distinc- A 
tion between Saxon and Celt, but unfortunately in the issue of p 
national ideals structural resemblances are of but little account, Ic 
Nature has grafted deeply in mankind an instinct which makes 
locality, speech, custom and tradition a stronger force in the L 
welding of peoples into a common nationality than the possession 0 
of the same structural characteristics. it 
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THE LANSDOWN CRICKET CLUB:} 
A CENTENARY 


THE beginnings of serious cricket in the west of England may be 
said to date from 1825, with the foundation of the celebrated Lans- 
down Club at Bath. Prominent among the little band of enthu- 
siasts responsible for its organisation was the Rev. James Pycroft, 
author of that classic of the summer pastime, The Cricket Field. 
The Lansdown Cricket Club, who ‘ engaged the famous Sparks and 
Ashby to coach them,’ enjoyed the advantage of a charmingly 
picturesque milieu (‘ Sydenham Fields’), shaded by trees and over- 
looked by the abbey and other public buildings and memorials. 

After a few seasons, so proficient with bat and ball did the 
Lansdown Eleven become that they had the temerity to challenge 
Oxford University on level terms. Not only so, but they succeeded 
in defeating the Dark Blues in two out of seven completed matches 
—by three runs in 1842 and by 81 runs in 1843. In the ’fifties 
and ’sixties, moreover, the formidable All England Eleven were 
several times encountered by twenty-twos of the Club. After 
being bowled out for the paltry total of 28 by the great Jackson 
and Hayward in the match of 1860, the Lansdown men retaliated 
on their foes in the ensuing year by the substantial majority of 
thirteen wickets, Mr. E. J. Morres securing exactly that number 
of victims for 65 runs ! 

It is now that the commanding figure of W. G. Grace flits 
across the scene. He came, of course, from Thornbury, in 
Gloucestershire, but in 1863, when he was a lad of fourteen, he was 
invited to play for Lansdown against the England Eleven. Now, 
it is well known that in first-class matches ‘ W. G.’ was never 
dismissed twice without scoring. But twice during 1863 did 
he achieve this unenviable distinction on the Bath ground. 
Against the England combination he scored ‘ c Clarke, b Tinley o, 
c Anderson, b Tinley 0’; while for Clifton versus Lansdown his 
equally depressing record was ‘ b E. M. Grace 0, b E. M. Grace o.’ 
Of a further act of prowess by that famed brother of his, also for 
Lansdown, W. G. Grace has told the following story : : 


1 The author desires to thank Mr. F. E. Lacey, Secretary of the M.C.C., 
Mr. F. S, Ashley-Cooper, and the Secretary of the Somerset C.C.C. 
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An interesting match was played at Bath between eighteen of the 
Lansdown Club and the United All England Eleven, which was a rival 
combination to William Clarke’s All England team. The scene was the 
Sydenham Fields, and the wicket was pitched on land afterwards occupied 
by the Midland Railway goods station. E. M. Grace, who was batting that 
season with particular vigour and freedom, played a grand innings of 121, 
He got well hold of one ball and knocked it clean into the river [Avon], 
but was eventually magnificently caught at long-leg by G. M. Kelson, the 
well-known Kent amateur, who was playing for the Eleven. All England 
scored 99 and 87. A peculiar point about the match was that my brothers 
E. M. and Henry, and myself, took every wicket in both innings. 


The mother of the ‘ three Graces ’ was not only a keen cricket- 
ing enthusiast herself, but had a great deal to do with moulding 
and shaping the play of her own boys. It was said of her by 
Richard Daft that she ‘ knew ten times more about cricket than 
any woman I ever knew.’ This delightful lady even wrote to 
George Parr, of All England fame, requesting him to find a place 
for her elder son (E. M.) in his eleven, and naively adding that her 
younger son (W. G.) would probably be better than his brother, 
because ‘ his back play was sounder, and he always played with a 
straight bat.’ 

Seeing that I have instanced the Grace brothers in connection 
with Lansdown cricket, I must also mention Fuller Pilch (1803- 
1870), who was unquestionably ‘ W. G.’s’ greatest predecessor 
as a batsman, for it was on the Bath enclosure in 1845, for an 
eleven of West of England versus M.C.C. and Ground, that Pilch 
compiled 117, his tenth and last recorded innings of three figures. 
Four matches under this title, two at Lord’s and two at Lansdown, 
took place in 1844-45, and a noted Somerset long-stopper, Mr. 
J. A. B. Marshall, was engaged in all four. 

At Lansdown, also in 1845—surely a red-letter year for west 
country cricket—the newly-formed ‘Gentlemen of Somerset’ 
Club*defeated the Gentlemen of Dorset by the exciting margin 
of two wickets. In a return engagement at Kingston Park they 
repeated this success by the far more sweeping majority of an 
innings and 49 ; but in the following summer the Dorsetshire team 
managed to¥get home by 14 runs. Conspicuous among the 
Somerset lot were a couple of notable sporting parsons : Marcon, 
of Eton and”Oxford, and Kirwan, of Eton and Cambridge, and 
Mr. Charles Sainsbury. It should be mentioned, however, that 
sundry ‘ given men’ were included in these teams. Meanwhile 
the Lansdown Club ‘ proper’ was by no means idle, playing 
matches against the M.C.C., Clifton, Mangotsfield, Marlborough 
College, Purton, and Thornbury, the latter village renowned as 
the birthplace of the Graces. 

In June 1864 E. T. Daubeny, an Oxford Blue, scored a 
splendid 78 for Eighteen of Lansdown against the England Eleven. 
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A second Oxford Blue, E. J. P. Cassan, a bowler of renown, was 
associated with Lansdown’s fortunes for four decades; while 
S. C. Voules, another of their stalwarts, was no less than four 
successive times—1863-64-65-66—on the winning side for Oxford 
v. Cambridge at Lord’s. He also became, it is worthy of note, 
Somersetshire’s county captain. An interregnum of some years 
was followed by a practical revival in ‘ Gentlemen of Somerset ’ 
activities, and between 1860 and 1876 they met the amateurs 
of Devon, Dorset and Gloucestershire on divers occasions. But, 
the popular desire for a Somerset County Club having gradually 
become more and more insistent, a meeting took place on 
August 18, 1875, at which the following recommendations were 
made : 


(1) It is desirable to organise annual matches against the neighbouring 
counties and against first-class clubs such as the Incogniti, etc. (2) The 
secretaries of leading cricket clubs in Somerset be communicated with and 
their co-operation invited. (3) The clubs which possess first-class grounds 
in convenient situations be requested to allow their use for county matches, 


The almost immediate sequel to this was the arrangement of 
fixtures with the Incogniti, Civil Service, South Wales, Dorset, 
and Devon ;-an appeal for the modest subscription of ten shillings ; 
and the following ‘scheme’ for forming a Somerset County 
Cricket Club : 


(a) There shall be no county ground ; (b) the club shall depend for its 
support upon voluntary subscriptions ; (c) county matches shall be played 
on any ground in the county that may be selected by the committee ; 
(d) a president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary be nominated, 
and a committee of nine gentlemen—three from each division of the 
county—be appointed. 


-On these eminently sporting lines the enterprise became an 
accomplished fact in 1876. 

Its first balance-sheet is something of a curiosity. From 
112 subscribers 7o0/. 7s. was realised, and from ‘ gate-money ’ 
tl. 15s. 8d., after which there was actually a balance in hand 
of 31/. 18s. 9d.! That balance would have been even more 
substantial but for the inclusion of umpires’ fees (2/. 2s.) referring 
to the previous year. 

There is a further charming story regarding the mother of the 
brothers Grace and the Lansdown ground. On a day in 1884 
when the Philadelphian team were opposing the Lansdown 
Eleven, and Dr. E. M. Grace was assisting the latter, a member 
placed a chair outside the pavilion for an old lady who appeared 
keenly interested. In thanking him for his courtesy she added : 
‘I taught my boys to play cricket, you know. I used to bowl to 
them.’ On his return to the pavilion he discovered that she 
actually was Mrs. Grace, and that day she had the gratification 
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of seeing E. M. Grace and E. Sainsbury score nearly 150 for the 
opening partnership. 

That classic of the game, The Cricket Field, already mentioned, 
the work of the Rev. James Pycroft, was first published in, I 
believe, 1853, and, after passing through numerous editions, was 
edited some three years ago under the direction of that distin- 
guished authority, Mr. F. S. Ashley-Cooper. It is remarkable for 
its sound judgment, pleasantly loquacious style, and its author’s 
addiction to Latin tags. He dedicated it to ‘ J. A. B. Marshall, 
Esq., and the Members of the Lansdown Cricket Club, By one 
of their oldest members and sincere friend, the Author.’ This 
is the Marshall previously referred to as Lansdown’s principal 
long-stopper, and the author of The Cricket Field is presently led 
into a mild dissertation upon what is now the lost art of long- 
stopping in association with Lansdown. After premising that the 
finest long-stop he ever saw was ‘a Mr. Napier,’ of Oxford 
University, he continues : 

But there is a man whose praise is yet unsung, for when Mr. E. H. 
Budd saw Mr. R. Stothert at Lansdown, Bath, stop right and left to Mr. 
Kirwan’s bowling, he alluded to Beagley’s ! doings, and said Beagley never 
came up to Stothert. Mr. Marshall, jun., in the same club ‘ stopped ’ for 
Mr. Marcon without one bye through a long innings. The gentleman who 
opposed the firmest front, however, for years to Messrs. Kirwan and Fellowes 
—bowlers who have broken studs into the breast-bone of a long-stop and 
then, to make amends, taken fourpenny-bits of skin off his shins—is Mr. 
Hartopp, pronounced by Mr. Charles Burt (himself undeniable at that 
point) to be the best for a continuance he has ever seen. Vigeat vireatque ! 
. . . Long-stop should assist in backing up on the on side, and must start 
at once to be in time. The attention he has to sustain is very trying to 
the eyes, especially in windy weather. 


The E. H. Budd in question, ‘ often our antagonist in Lansdown 
matches,’ was one of the greatest of batsmen-bowlers. In a 
chatty letter to Mr. Pycroft he recalls old Thomas Lord’s offer of 
twenty-five guineas to anyone who should hit a ball out of the 
then Lord’s ground, and how Lord George Kerr ‘ used to provide 
bread-and-cheese and beer for as many as would come out and 
practise on a summer’s evening ; this is too substantial a supporter 
of the noble game to be forgotten.’ Mr. Budd himself did, I 
believe, win the guineas offered by Lord for a hit out of that 
ground, and would have distributed the money among the players ; 
but ‘ Lord was shabby and would not pay.’ Budd, who stood 
nearly six feet and weighed twelve stone, was still playing cricket 
at sixty-five! Sometimes he would hit so rashly that Lord 
Frederick Beauclerk remarked of him, ‘ Budd always wanted to 
win the game off a single ball.’ He is down as ‘ absent’ in a 
match in which he should have appeared for ‘ Eleven B’s’; and 
1 A great long-stop of cricket’s top-hatted period. 
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though the side included Beldham, Lord F. Beauclerk, Bennett, 
and the Bentleys, all were dismissed for a total of six / 

The Rev. Stirling Cookesley Voules, of Lansdown fame, who 
captained Somersetshire and became successively a master at 
Rossall School and rector of a Yorkshire parish, worked long and 
persistently for the promotion of cricket in the west country. 
I find his honoured name in the list of the ‘ Eighteen Veterans ’ who 
opposed M.C.C. in the latter’s centenary match in 1887. The 
Veterans had considerably the best (306 and 175 for five wickets, 
against 278) of an unfinished game in which their opponents 
included such great names as W. G. Grace, C. I. and R. T. Thorn- 
ton, A. J. Webbe, and Sir Timothy O’Brien. Mr. Voules’ contri- 
butions to the score were the eminently respectable figures of 29 
(‘c R. Thornton, b Grace ’) and not out 20. 

The, year 1835 was remarkable in Lansdown annals for what 
might very well have proved a fatal accident. As Mr. Pycroft 
was present, and was playing in the match, it is best to retell the 
story in his own words : 


The most alarming accident I ever saw occurred in one of the many 
matches played by the Club against Mr. E. H. Budd’s Eleven at Purton. 
Two of the Lansdown players were running between wickets; and good 
Mr. Pratt—immani corpore—was standing midway, hiding each from the 
other. Both were rushing the same side of him; and as one held his bat 
most dangerously extended, the point of it met his partner under the chin, 
forced back his head as if his neck were broken, and dashed him senseless 
to the ground. Never shall I forget the shudder and the chill of every 
heart till poor Price, being lifted up, gradually evinced returning conscious- 
ness ; and at length, when all was explained, he smiled amidst his bewilder- 
ment, with his usual good nature, on his unlucky friend. A surgeon who 
witnessed the collision feared he was dead, and said afterwards that with 
less powerful muscles (for he had a neck like a bulldog) he never could have 
withstood the shock. Price told me next day that he felt as if a little 
more, and he never should have raised his head again. 


It is added that the said Mr. Price, who was a lob-bowler of 
some renown, was the beau ideal of a young all-round sports- 
man. 

It was also at Purton—therefore presumably during another 
encounter with Mr. Budd’s Eleven—in the ensuing summer that 
half a dozen of the Lansdown players became suddenly and 
violently ill. They had been supping, not wisely, but too well, 
‘on crab and champagne,’ and could ‘do nothing but lie on 
the grass.’ Apparently no actual casualties resulted, but it may 
be presumed that they did not win the match. 

The aforenamed Mr. Marcon, playing at Attlebury in 1850, 
performed the feat of dismissing four opponents with four conse- 
cutive balls. In that same season Lansdown actually disposed 


of a West Gloucestershire eleven for a total of six; moreover, 
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as this score included four ‘ extras,’ no fewer than ten of the 
team were rewarded with the detested ‘ duck’s egg.’ 

Only fifteen miles from Bath, and five from Wells, is situated 
the lovely old market town of Shepton Mallet, famed for its 
fifty-feet high market cross, dating from 1500, its grammar school 
of 1627, and its wonderful timber-roofed church. At Shepton 
Mallet, it appears, the local eleven on one occasion set out to get 
seven runs in their second innings and were all sent back to the 
pavilion for five! Truly a W. G. Grace would have admonished 
them, ‘ Never let me see your faces again!’ And this, once more, 
reminds me that W. G. made a bad mistake concerning the abilities 
of a professional bowler, Nichols, who subsequently did fine service 
for Somersetshire. He was a Gloucestershire man, and in a match 
for that county he failed so lamentably that Grace said to him, 
‘ George, you shall never play for us again!’ Nichols never did; 
but he qualified for Somerset and, as I say, took hundreds of 
wickets. 

One of the old-time west country bowlers, Mr. Kirwan, took 
all ten wickets in an innings. He must have been a trundler of 
great pace, a delivery of his making a bail fly thirty, and even 
forty, yards from the wicket. ‘ There were giants in those days.’ 

On the question of fielding generally it has to be borne in 
mind that the grounds of, say, the first half of the nineteenth 
century, were liable to be extremely rough. A little rain would 
occasionally turn them into quagmires, while the proximity of 
rivers such as the Avon and Parrot would flood wide sections of 
the area. Speaking of country cricket under such conditions, 
Mr. Pycroft quaintly reminds his readers that— 


a bad fieldsman is a loose screw in your machinery, giving confidence to the 
adversary and taking the spirit out of his own party. Therefore let the 
captain of an eleven proclaim that men must qualify by fine fielding. Let 
every man practise long-stop. Long-leg is a fieldsman nearly as essential 
. . . The captain should keep an account of the best runners, throwers, 
clean pickers-up and especially of men who can meet and anticipate the 
ball, and of those who deserve the praise given to Chatterton,2—‘ the safest 
pair of hands in England.’ 


That invaluable monument to Mr. Arthur Haygarth’s skill, 
enthusiasm, and research, the M.C.C. Scores and Biographies, 
contains full particulars of not more than about two dozen 
Lansdown matches. But these include several of the most 
important and interesting ever played, e.g., against Oxford 
University, M.C.C. and Ground, the All England Eleven, Marl- 
borough and Clifton Colleges, Thornbury and Purton. Enthu- 
siasts are recommended to consult those weighty tomes. Some 
of the performances recorded are of quite exceptional merit. 
2 Long before the famous Derbyshire player of that name. 
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The old Club was resuscitated a year or two ago, and is very 
much a going concern again. In this centennial year, not only is 
a book or booklet being published in celebration of the event, but 
the annual ‘ week ’ of first-class cricket at Bath is invested with 
an especial significance. The Bath, enclosure has experienced 
certain vicissitudes. It has from time to time, thanks to the 
proximity of the historic and picturesque Avon, suffered from 
flooding. An example of this occurred little more than twenty 
years ago, when a match between Somerset and Hampshire had 
finally to be abandoned owing to a portion of the playing space 
being inundated to the extent of four feet of water. 

Mention of Hampshire, ‘ the cradle of cricket,’ serves to remind 
us that the Lansdown tradition must be placed second only to that 
of Hambledon and ‘ its merrie men.’ From it directly emerged, as 
we have seen, the Somerset County Cricket Club, by this time half 
a century old. Admitted to the first-class championship in 1891, 
it speedily developed a side which included such brilliant exponents 
as the incomparable S. M. J. Woods, H. T. Hewett, the brothers 
Palairet, Tyler, Martyn (second to none among amateur wicket- 
keepers), Roe, Challen, Hedley, and Leonard Braund. The 
county team has endured and survived some indifferent fortune, 
chiefly traceable to the difficulty of mustering the full strength of 
an eleven so largely compact of the amateur element ; but, take 
it for all in all, it still must rank as the most interesting and 
thoroughly ‘ sperting’ combination to be found in the west of 
old England. 

Finally, it is worthy of mention that the Bath and Taunton 
grounds have been the scene of several notable records both for 
and against the county. Somerset lost no match in 1890, the year 
before its elevation to first-class rank. H.T. Hewett and Lionel 
Palairet’s 346 against Yorkshire remained unbeaten for five years 
as a first wicket performance. In 1895-96 the brothers Palairet 
each exceeded the hundred twice in partnerships v. Middlesex and 
Sussex—an exploit not even performed by the Graces. In 1921 
Mr. J. C. White captured all ten wickets of Worcestershire in an 
innings. And Mr. A. C. Maclaren’s unforgettable 424 at Taunton 
in 1895 was a record only lowered, if it was lowered, by the 
Australian Ponsford’s innings in an intercolonial fixture which not 
all of us might be disposed to consider as quite first-class cricket. 


Percy Cross STANDING. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1925 


THE Royal Academy Exhibition is for most people who care about 
pictures a very great annual enjoyment. Why, since art exists to 
be enjoyed, should anyone break in upon the public with criticisms 
and discussions, with fine-drawn distinctions, comparisons, and 
theories? The excuse of criticism is that art cannot be enjoyed 
without being first understood, and cannot be understood by most 
men without taking thought, without analysing impressions and 
comparing them. We artists resent very much the impertinent 
intrusion of a professional critic between ourselves and the public ; 
but we do not therefore deny the necessity for truly critical 
thought, still less the inevitability of critical discussion in a late, 
self-conscious, and sophisticated age. Many artists of the weaker 
sort, those less imaginative and less penetrating painters who 
always exist upon the fringes of the company, are themselves 
victims of theories to which the application of really critical 
thought would be salutary in the highest degree ; perhaps, indeed, 
there are few, even among the elect, who can, by an unerring 
artistic perception, see the sincerity, truth, and fineness in a work 
of art with immediate certainty, and sift the dross from the gold 
in any collection of pictures without long reflection and comparison. 
Indeed, to doso a man must perhaps have a part of that mind 
which, as Pope says of Shakespeare, ‘ seems to have known the 
world by intuition, to have looked through Nature at one glance.’ 
But in these cases, however swift the process of judgment at any 
moment or however rapid the movement of the mind upon the 
point of essential importance may always have been, a maturity 
of real critical method, as well as a habit of honest thought 
supports each new perception ; and those most gifted with direct 
insight never deny the necessity of true critical method for the 
just appreciation of works of art. There are principles and criteria 
of judgment ; art is not a mere ‘ matter of taste,’ as sentimental 
Antinomians suppose. If, then, painters feel that the works upon 
which not only weeks, but the developing feelings and abilities of 
a lifetime, have been concentrated, deserve better than to be 
thrown for a few days to the mercies of a pack of literary Dog- 
berries, ‘ filling the air with barbarous dissonance,’ whose opinions, 
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gilded with printers’ ink, shall then guide the public taste and 
direct the buyers’ choice, it is not because criticism is out of place 
or because the public does not need guidance. People will discuss 
the pictures, and knowledge and taste of a kind above the average 
may be at times possessed by men without the capacity or oppor- 
tunity to apply it to practice. But painters do feel intensely that 
the professional critic of to-day, even if (as is rare) he has some 
literary culture or some faint feeling for poetry, and something of 
what is known outside the arts as ‘ good taste,’ is not, in fact, 
qualified to judge of pictures or to talk of them. He ‘ darkens 
counsel by words without knowledge.’ It is not as a professional 
critic, but as a painter, that I propose to speak now of the Academy 
Exhibition. Even so I feel it to be an impertinence, and will 
endeavour to do no more than to suggest those qualities in the 
works of serious and experienced painters which we who are 
trying to follow in their footsteps have realised to be fine, strong, 
and true. The public, in so far as it submits to the dictation of 
the professional critic, is blinded to his lack of all true critical 
method, because it is hypnotised, hypnotised by the array of 
large and apparently magnanimous theories—‘ obtruding false 
rules pranked in reason’s garb ’—and by the specious appearance 
of unanimity between the writers. Theories are always to be 
jealously examined, not less in the arts than in other practical 
activities, and the particular theories so much advertised of late 
years are not the result of scholarship or philosophy, but of com- 
mercial intrigue aided by cowardice and sentimentalism. As I 
have said before, in The Nineteenth Century of March 1924, half 
the critics are dealers’ agents and paid agitators, whose writing is 
not criticism, but advertisement; the rest are sentimentalists 
with no eye for real originality, who imagine that anything 
apparently new or odd must be original and true, especially if it 
be the performance of the young and inexperienced ; and against 
this combination the trustees of public money capitulate their 
reason and, like the curate who said damn to show he was 
broad-minded, outdo the dealers’ highest hopes in embracing the 
‘ irregular sallies and trifling conceits ’ of every charlatan. Nor is 
there any end to the chain of time-servers ; ‘ one rogue is usher 
to another still.’ As for the unanimity of critics, more might be 
said than shall be said here. In any case, as Bacon has it, ‘ all 
colours agree in the dark.’ But it would be interesting, quite 
interesting, for those who suppose that unanimity is evidence of the 
rightness of their opinions to be present when the critics have an 
exhibition to themselves. When theories and interests both fail, 
it is diverting to watch a group with blank minds before an 
obviously ‘important’ picture, building up their ‘ unanimous 
opinion ’ by a series of tentative phrases thrown out, caught up, 
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capped, and elaborated. It is especially entertaining to a painter, 
to whom the mental processes whereby a picture is actually 
created are not unknown. Some unanimity is, however, we 
suppose, necessary to the credit of critics, and what if the means to 
produce it be creditable or no? As for the painters, it is often 
said that they never agree; but this is not quite true. Real 
opinions naturally vary, yet it will be found that fundamentally 
all serious artists have in all ages had the same aims and followed 
the same ideals ; they have, moreover, appreciated each other in 
spite of every difference of speech and manner. It is only the 
votaries of divergent and ephemeral fashions whose views are so 
bewilderingly irreconcilable. The public is naturally unable to 
find agreement between the painters of the fashion of the ’eighties, 
the fashion, now moribund, ‘ unwept; unnoted, and for ever dead,’ 
of Peter Graham and Marcus Stone, and the fashion of the 
moment, equally ephemeral because equally frivolous and vain. 
It is of the utmost importance, then, to realise that the theories 
of critics and the fashions of painters (and the two cause each 
other, if we may speak of ‘ cause’) are equally idle and equally 
empty. Both are the products of ‘ a brain of feathers and a heart 
of lead.’ The tradition of serious art has never ceased, and, we 
may believe, never will cease. In the Academy may be seen the 
products of the fashions of two generations whose weak hearts 
have been drawn by the glozing tempters ease and applause and 
gold ; but let us pass them by—‘ non raggionam’ di lor, guarda e 
passa ’—for serious art may be seen also. I have deemed it 
necessary to say so much because it matters very much to us 
whether our paintings are appreciated or not ; we do not paint 
only for painters, but for all who care for serious and beautiful 
things, for all who value truth. There are some things which a 
painter may see and point out which might escape those who do 
not paint, because technique and subject, mechanics and ex- 
pression, manner and matter, form and content, are inseparably 
interwoven and correlated. ‘Style,’ the language of art, with 
which every hour of a painter’s life is concerned, is subservient to 
the impression made upon the natural mind, yet is the source, or 
at least the condition, of it. It is this full interacting development 
of form and content, technique and expression, which is the aim 
of art, and its attainment is the criterion of excellence. My only 
object in this paper is to indicate the true qualities of style upon 
which all serious painters are agreed, assuring the reader on their 
behalf that the fashionable manners, whether of this or of the last 
generation, are as easy to exercise as true style is difficult ; and 
more could not be said. Any art student of ordinary wit 
could produce a Marcus Stone or a Modernist equivalent in a 
day—or an afternoon; no one but themselves could produce a 
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Sargent, a Clausen, or a Glyn Philpot, or anything approaching 
them. 

A critic usually begins by hunting up the names he knows. 
We will do as much for one name—a name honoured above every 
one that the world has known since the deaths of Watts and 
Holman Hunt, and comparable only with theirs in the lifetime of 
any grown man. Are there, in spite of his passing, any paintings 
from the hand of Sargent? There are only two. Neither is 
perhaps among his greatest works ; yet he was always great, and 
no portrait-painter now living is ever more than very good. 
The treatment of the earlier portraits was usually very solid and 
very rich, and every year has added to their mellow depth and 
grandeur ; moreover, the immense pains bestowed on them by an 
intellect so brilliant, so strong, and so serious produced studies of 
character which stand among the biographical masterpieces of all 
ages. Some of his later works—and the two in this year’s Academy 
are of this kind—have been lighter both in the technical treatment 
and in the indication of character; suggestion has, as so often 
happens in the fullest maturity of very great minds, replaced 
statement, and the ordinary beholder, though he still feels he is 
reading the work of a great historian, is not always able to follow 
the brief Tacitean phrases, the Thucydidean involutions, the 
allusive progress of the style. But the painting of Lady Curzon— 
doubly moving now when we remember that both the painter and 
the illustrious husband of the sitter have passed away—is full of 
penetration and suggestion, and grows more impressive the longer 
we look at it. In the hands of any lesser artist, a dress of white 
satin, a gilded chair, earrings and ropes of pearls, though all these 
would have been less richly and brilliantly treated, would have 
detracted from the face; but Sargent can rise to a greater and 
more commanding height in the treatment of the head than even 
in the accessories ; and a perfect visual and intellectual unity is 
preserved in the whole work. The other portrait, of Mr. George 
MacMillan, is in some ways less striking ; but it is still a Sargent. 
Some may perhaps feel that both are a little cold in colour—nor 
will time mellow them as it has mellowed works more thickly and 
liquidly painted—but they still show how fine a colourist Sargent 
was, a colourist who could, like Velasquez, obtain more glow, rich- 
ness, and harmony with black and grey and white than another 
painter could with all the crimson and azure glazes of the Venetian 
tradition or all the cadmiums and spectrums of the modern. And, 
as I have said, Sargent combined the depth of characterisation 
which repays close study with the breadth of aspect and effect 
which satisfies at any distance. Compare the portrait of Lady 
Curzon with any other which can be seen from the same spot, and 
Sargent’s power of seeing his subject as a whole will be appreciated. 
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It is with reluctance that we turn from great works to small, 
and most of the portraits at the Academy are, it is to be feared, 
very commonplace. An exception, however, must be made of 
Mr. Glyn Philpot, who is now our most truly artistic, most gifted, 
painter, although portraiture is not his main occupation or his 
most successful achievement. His portraits (though I feel it 
impertinent to make any criticism) seem rather less interesting as 
studies of character than those of some painters in all other 
respects inferior. The feeling is sometimes forced on us that 
Mr. Philpot is not really interested in his sitter ; both he and the 
sitter seem to know it, and the spectator cannot then fail to see it 
too. Neither have the portraits the same visual breadth as Sar- 
gent’s, nor the same variety, for a large proportion of Mr. Philpot’s 
sitters seem to possess clothes of his favourite colours—purple, 
lemon and pink; but they have a really wonderful union of 
beautifully drawn and painted detail with a beautifully seen 
aspect of the subject as a whole. The drawing of the portrait of 
Lady Carisbrooke in Gallery III. is masterly, yet the construction 
is not forced in the common and anatomical way which is so 
unpleasant in the work of less artistic painters, nor is there any 
of that display of handling which is one element in the vulgarity 
of the average portrait. As in the work of Velasquez, any kind 
of handling seems to be used, according to the shape, the texture, 
the colour, of the part, and its relation in accent to the scheme of 
the whole. Note, for instance, the handling of the hair and fur. 
The artist’s mind is preoccupied with the fine realisation of truth, 
usually rather intellectual than visual—if a distinction which is 
only one of degree may be allowed—for there is in truth no such 
thing as mere impression and effect, nor such a thing as mere 
intellectual reconstruction. As with Sargent’s Lady Curzon and 
Mr. Philpot’s portrait of Mrs. Makower in last year’s Academy, 
the portrait of Lady Carisbrooke may be contrasted with any 
other within the field of vision, and its superiority over all of them 
in dignity, unity, beauty of tone and colour, and completeness 
will be apparent. The portrait of Lady Packe in Gallery II. is 
not attractive. The colour few will like; the aspect chosen 
seems infelicitous, but it is not for us to judge. The morbid 
mannerism of green half-tones, and of rather forced accents of red 
among ashen forms, which is apparent in several of Mr. Philpot’s 
works, which passes because it is united to such superlative 
excellencies, is in this case dominant and intrusive. We sigh for 
the great normality of Reynolds. Yet it is immodest to cavil ; 
we tremble to think how the picture would have fared in the 
hands of any other painter. Indeed, though the number of 
portraits is very large (as always during times of bad patronage), 
the number that is really good is comparatively small. Many 
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are ‘ striking’ ; many are accurate, and are, in fact, probably done 
from photographs—an abominable system, heart-rending to the 
artist, and inevitably producing that empty and superficial 
literalness which makes photographs so dull, but a system forced 
on us by sitters too idle to give their empty hours to the task of 
sitting. Many are quite well designed and vigorously executed ; 
but the one impression which grows on us as we look at them is 
that they are irredeemably common. Outside the work of 
Sargent and Mr. Philpot, which is in a class alone, there is really 
little that is distinguished. Mr. Shannon is a very marked 
exception : his work is always artistic and refined. Mr. McEvoy, 
in spite of the dishevelled state of his paint, is sensitive ; so is 
Mr. Anning Bell; and there is refinement in the work of Mr. 
Harcourt and the rather slight portraits of Mr. Eves, and in 
several works, some by more obscure and less experienced painters ; 
these anyone of elementary good taste can pick out for himself. 
The rest are common in varying degrees. The dominant vulgarity 
of modern painting is a very unpleasant feature which is not to 
be ignored; and, unfortunately, it does not consist only in 
ostentation and noise, which may often be allied to great ability, 
as the world has seen in every age, nor in an absence of modesty : 
no one would complain if another Bonjour, Monsieur Courbet, 
should appear to astonish and delight mankind. Ostentation and 
exuberance are the defects of virtues and can be avoided ; no one 
need imitate the cheap effects of double lighting and forced poses, 
nor the loud colour now so popular. There is, however, a subtler 
and more pervasive commonness which influences even the elect ; 
it is that quality in painting which may be compared to a per- 
verted urban accent in ordinary speech ; and any kind of painting 
may be spoilt by it. It is as easy to speak of a ‘ mairth’ for a 
‘mouth,’ of ‘ clairds mewving across the skay,’ of ‘ mairntains,’ 
and of ‘ dairns ’ in paint as in words, and though it is usually only 
journalese that is so uttered (how many of the Academy exhibits 
talk journalese !), yet anything may be so pronounced; we all 
know that few who live in London, even those brought up in the 
country, can avoid occasionally speaking of ‘ delateful gardens,’ 
even if they avoid speaking of the ‘ flairs’ that ‘ grouw’ in 
them. It has often been said that in provincial speech, in 
rural dialect, in unurbanised and unsophisticated accent like 
that of Cumberland, there is absolute dignity, untouched by 
vulgarity of any kind; it is, in fact, unquestionably superior 
to the slipshod and etiolated accent of Oxford; painting has 
often been uttered in such speech. But between the perfect - 
dignity of a Crome and the urban corruption of much modern 
painting there is no comparison. The difference is not trivial ; 
urbanisation and sophistication are spiritual diseases, the signs 
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of which in art are always signs of an element inartistic and 
destructive. 

This kind of quality is noticeable in the ‘ subject pictures ’ and 
landscapes as well as in the portraits, though the photographic 
character which is one main element of vulgarity in the latter is 
in them much rarer. But there are many very serious and 
beautiful pictures, full of true artistic feeling, springing straight 
from the soil of the imagination, watered by the stream of the 
great tradition of the higher truth and the higher seriousness, 
Above all, there are the two pictures by Mr. Glyn Philpot. They 
are, by the common consent of all painters, in a class alone. The 
Angel of the Annunciation is, one may surely say without hesita- 
tion, one of the most wonderful pictures seen at the Academy 
within living memory. I am tempted to call it the most beautiful 
work since Watts. One fears to seem hyperbolical in expressing 
the feelings that other artists have about it. Such a union of 
originality and exaltation, of imagination, of consummate and 
absolute technical mastery, in other words, such a manifestation 
of supreme style in the service of the truest genius, no painter 
since Watts has given us. Mr. Philpot has produced many 
wonderful works, together with a few curious ones, which seemed 
to throw a sop to modern fashion; but has he ever painted 
anything which touches so deep, so rare, so thrilling, a music of 
the mind as this? Above all, perhaps, it is the most religious 
painting which the generation has seen. May I not make use of 
a word which I have never used yet, and would rarely use, and say 
that it attains to the sublime? But why should I or anyone make 
words about it, or ‘ aspire,’ as Bacon says, ‘ to the second prizes, 
to be a profound interpreter and commentor, to be a stout 
champion and defender, to be a methodical compounder and 
abridger’? By those who do not paint the mystery of the art 
which brings about so moving a result may, however, be both less 
appreciated and less wondered at. The sense of supernatural and 
unearthly awe, of infinite beauty and suggestion, and yet of 
simplicity and Nature, depends on the perfectly sensitive treat- 
ment of every part in imaginative relation to the whole : the eyes, 
the mouth, the hair, the flying drapery of flame-like iridescence, 
the arm and hand,.the flowers and the grass, the orchard in the 
night beyond, each demanded the perfect treatment which it has 
received ; and in the exquisite artistry, vitality and restraint 
with which each has been handled, Mr. Philpot reminds us of 
Watts, who would paint hair, or birds, or crocuses, or roses, not 
only without any prettiness or cheapness, but with an actual 
beauty, a rich poetry like the epithets of Milton or of Keats. 
That Mr. Philpot is a master of beautiful prose as well as of 
beautiful poetry is shown by his other picture, The Street Accident, 
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in Gallery II. But, after all, the truest distinction is not between 
prose and poetry, but between a matter-of-fact and an imaginative 
treatment of a subject. Sargent’s portraits were prose, and 
Watts’ were poetry, but neither were matter-of-fact ; so this 
picture is prose, and The Angel of the Annunciation is poetry, but 
neither is matter-of-fact. The lurid beauty of the work will strike 
everyone, though the types are all identical, and the conviction 
of reality in the action is not complete. Mr. Philpot’s excellencies 
are, in fact, often purely technical; but in the face of such 
technical perfection, such drawing, such colour, sombre and 
dramatic, such style, detraction is impertinent and _ trivial. 
Taking them all in all, no works comparable with these are painted 
to-day by anyone else; and those who have not been ‘ behind 
the scenes’ will be astonished that they, and several others of 
Mr. Philpot’s works, are not in the possession of the nation at the 
Tate, two or three roomfuls of which could profitably be sold out 
to make way for them. The Angel of the Annunciation should 
belong to the nation. Posterity, at least, will place it in the 
National Gallery as one of the treasures of the race. 

There are other interesting pictures of a serious nature. Mr. 
Cayley Robinson shows two beautiful works. The Foster Mother 
especially (in the Gem Room) is highly characteristic and quite 
perfect, full of exquisite sentiment. Mr. Ricketts shows a richly 
decorative classical painting, Salome, in Gallery III., the colour 
and glamour of which perhaps compensate both for the very 
mannered drawing and for the rather unpleasant sentiment. 
In the case of Pilate, I cannot withhold the feeling that 
a tragic theme of profound seriousness has been painted, not 
because it is tragic and serious, but because it is picturesque. 
Indeed, I feel the same of Mr. Philpot’s Street Accident. This 
always seems to me a terrible attitude, and I am loath to suggest 
that any work shows it ; there is nothing of which one should be 
more chary than of any suggestion that a picture is insincere ; 
deep feeling is very difficult to convey to others. I do-not make 
such a suggestion, but taken in conjunction with a few other 
religious pictures in the Academy, such as Mr. Greiffenhagen’s 
Adoration of the Magi and the Christ among the People by Vivian 
Forbes, in Gallery II., the question does arise whether decorative 
effects.and a rather sophisticated style are not too often allowed 
to dominate deep conviction and real feeling. It is fearful to 
treat such themes without depth, and I only hope I am wrong in 
my feeling that there is still a tendency among painters to choose 
them for merely ‘ esthetic’ reasons. There are, however, two 
paintings by Miss Agnes Tatham, St. Francis preaching to the Birds 
(Gallery I.) and The Adoration of the Shepherds (Gallery VIII.), 
which, I am sure, are serious and sincere, especially the latter. 
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The St. Francis would be better if the landscape were not deriva- 
tive and unnatural, the figure less reminiscent of the stiffness of 
Piero della Francesca, if, in fact, the whole of it were as true and 
original as the details, above all the exquisite birds. The Adora- 
tion is, on the whole, a good design and finely drawn in details, 
and, above all, full of the most beautiful sentiment. The colour 
seems a pity, however. The whole work is very feminine. When- 
ever work is genuine and original, it will, in addition to qualities 
peculiar to the individual, show unmistakably qualities masculine 
or feminine as inevitably as handwriting; the very various 
greatness of a Jane Austen or a Charlotte Bronté is something 
quite distinct from the greatness of a Scott, a Fielding or a Dickens. 
Works which, like some modern portraits, are merely imitative, 
or in which, as in those of Miss Airy, expression is sacrificed to 
paint (or to a theory of paint), have a hybrid and uninteresting 
character ; the true path is surely that of entire sincerity ; the 
path of Nature is the path of art; and of this Miss Tatham’s 
beautiful painting is a signal example. The Baptism of Christ 
(Gallery VI.), by P. J. Tuohy, is well drawn and original, and 
seems to me very genuinely felt, though the colour is surely 
inexpressive and unsuitable. 

The number of works in which the poetry of human life is 
touched is not great ; the tradition of historical painting is weak 
at the moment, though there are signs of its revival in the rising 
generation ; one may be thankful for what there is, and thankful 
also to be spared those terrible ‘subject’ pictures of pretty 
sentiment which used to fill the Academy. Even modernity is 
better, for caricature has at least vitality, and may at least be 
amusing. But there is not this year much even of that. There 
is a page from a French'comic paper by a popular Academician 
which it is of some interest to contrast with the perfectly artistic 
painting of Resting Acrobats which Mr. Philpot gave us last year. 
There are also some good interiors, notably The Old Dealer, by 
Charles Spencelayh (Gallery V.), which, though not a visual unity, 
is full of marvellously painted and very humorous and charming 
detail. But a considerable proportion of the pictures in which 
human figures are introduced are not humanistic at all; they are 
landscapes, in which the subject is an effect or a visual aspect. 

The landscapes, properly so called, are weak and urban, espe- 
cially those of the old fashion. But there are three wonderful 
Clausens, in which morning sunlight is painted as it is painted by no 
one else ; characteristic works by Mr. Cameron and Mr. Arnesby 
Brown ; one by Mr. W. T. Wood, which will be found to repay close 
attention, for its beauties are not of the kind that strike the eye 
at once ; two by Mr. Harry Watson, both beautifully sure in tone 
and colour, and one, The Way of the River, in Gallery IV., for 
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largeness of design and feeling perhaps the best picture he has 
given us; and there are very distinguished paintings of Toledo 
and Avila by Mr. Oliver Hall, rich in treatment and fine in colour. 
All these are strong and beautiful works ; they are an evidence 
that the English school of landscape is more full of health than 
it has ever been since Turner. There is little that need be said 
about them in detail, but an unfailing enjoyment to be derived 
from them by all who care for Nature. Other landscapes which 
should be seen—and bought—are Cahors, by George Graham 
(Gallery IV.), and The Old Bridge, Sospel, by Freda Marston 
(Gallery III.). Though not a landscape, Mr. W. T. Woods’ 
February Flowers must be mentioned here; his paintings of 
flowers are unique to-day for beauty of outlook and treatment, as 
was shown in the wonderful exhibition of flower paintings which 
he held in January. The other still-life exhibits are, on the whole, 
disappointing. 

I would have liked to devote more time to the Black-and-white 
Room, and to the sculpture. The former is very good. Of the 
latter I do not feel competent to speak ; I am a painter, and have 
spent more years in painting than I have yet spent months in the 
practice of sculpture. I have not the critic’s matchless advantage 
of complete and irresponsible ignorance. It seems to me, however, 
that the new Associate, Mr. Macmillan, has in his Syrinx given 
us the most beautifully felt and perfectly modelled sculpture of 
the year; and this seems to be the opinion of other sculptors. 
Of the busts those of Mr. Reid Dick show a similar superiority 
of strength and delicacy. On the whole, however, I think I 
express the common feeling that the standard of sculpture is not 
at present equal to the standard of painting ; that may be partly 
a defect of patronage. There are this year few paintings wholly 
abominable, except three by an Associate, whose election is 
already beginning to weigh on the conscience of the Academy. 
May that conscience act. There are few supremely good. 
But if there were no others than Sargent’s and Mr. Philpot’s, 
it would be enough. If there were nothing at the Academy 
save the picture of The Angel of the Annunciation, it would be 
more than enough. That people do not appreciate it shows less 
a lack of feeling for art than of capacity for spiritual experience. 
The existence of ‘ ecclesiastical art,’ where such religious art 
exists, is a very terrible phenomenon. But the hardness of men’s 
hearts does not dim the truth, but only their own eyes. Such 
work neglect and detraction cannot touch ; time can but register 
its immortality. It is by such things that the spirit of art—which 
is the soul of man—is sustained, and for such things we owe more 
gratitude than words can utter. 

DELMAR HARMOOD BANNER. 
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CONSTABLE AS THE EXEMPLAR OF A 
LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


THE article on ‘Modern Landscape and the Tradition of Con- 
stable,’ by Mr. D. H. Banner, which appeared in the March 
number of this Review, came opportunely while the foundation of 
a practical school for landscape painters in Constable’s native 
place is under consideration. 

Those who know the facts will agree with the main statements 
in Mr. Banner’s account of the modern view of landscape. The 
greatest expression of the new passion was given, as he says, by 
Wordsworth and Turner, and, as the late Sir Edward Cooke 
showed, by Shelley. 


There was a poet who, as it were, had been illustrating Turner’s painting, 
though the poet had never seen the pictures, nor did the painter know the 
poems. The Turner of poetry is Shelley. In both there is a strain of 
pensive melancholy joined to a sense of the material beauty of the universe 
which finds expression in a love of iridescence, colour depth, and soft 
mystery. The vast landscapes of Turner’s later manner, melting into 
indefinite distance, recall many a passage in Shelley’s Prometheus. 


Mr. Banner says the simpler view of Constable has not been 
superseded by that of Turner because 


the artistic mind of Europe has been withered by a set of abstract academic 
dogmas of ‘ originality,’ ‘ self-expression,’ and ‘ novelty’ which are belied 
by the true art of all the ages and the unsophisticated insight of all 
unclouded eyes. 


The writer is sound in his appreciation of Turner as ‘ the most 
observant, penetrating and exacting investigator who ever lived,’ 
but he deprecates the ‘ Impressionist ’ school as arising upon a 
basis of ‘immature philosophy and inexpert technique,’ being 
regarded as the legitimate descendant of the ‘most compre- 
hensive seer, the most exquisite and exact draughtsman, and the 
most miraculous technician who ever consecrated his power to 
landscape art.’ 

Fully assenting to this estimate of Turner, I do not think this 
view of the Impressionist movement just, and I am sure Mr. 
Banner is so much in earnest that he will be one of the first to see 
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the necessity of an absolutely true view of the facts in order that 
we may advance. Impressionism must not be judged by the 
follies of incapable, sot-disant disciples. 

Words suffer from an accretion of associated ideas and become 
ambiguous ; ‘Impressionism’ is one of these, and writers on art 
used, and still use, the word in a different sense from that of the 
original painters. There was no impressioned school in the literal 
sense and little dogma. The movement was a revolt against 
brown and lifeless colour of the French Academy, and could be 
traced back to Eugéne Delacroix’s visit to Constable in London 
in 1825 to inquire into Constable’s method of painting his greens 
in detached spots of different tints instead of using one shade. 
Delacroix studied Turner’s pictures on the same visit and 
returned to France saying that Turner and Constable were 
‘veritable reformers.’ The word first grew into legitimate use 
in Paris through the lectures of Chevreul, when colour was 
recognised as a subjective sensation derived from light and not 
the property of things, an impression upon the retina varying 
with the gradual movement of the sun. Aristotle regarded the 
retina as a resinous substance that received an impression like 
wax from a harder substance, and accounted for the gradual 
fading of the impression when the eyes had been closed after 
staring for long at a brilliant object by the resinous substance 
slowly resuming its normal surface. Though knowledge is in- 
creasing, the original term ‘impression’ for the effect upon the 
retina is maintained, as we still speak of the sun rising and setting. 
The Impressionists were scientific, hard-working students of 
the open air, using paints in accordance with optical laws. In 
1878 Ruskin, not knowing what the French Impressionists were 
really doing, regarded Whistler as the apostle of the new move- 
ment in England. Had Ruskin understood colour at the time, he 
would have seen their development of Turner’s method, which 
he had intuitively defended in his first letter to a magazine as a 
youth of seventeen. 

Although followers of the movement went to extremes, it 
cannot be said the philosophy of these men was immature, their 
technique inexpert. Through similar misunderstanding by a 
great writer a loophole was given to self-deception, charlatanry 
gained access with post-Impressionism and other ‘isms’ of ‘ self- 
expression,’ and every irregularity and trifling conceit was hailed 
as progress. 

Painters cannot be absolved from the neglect of literary 
expression if they will not write ; vicarious writing, with its con- 
sequent evils of insufficient knowledge, results. Constable in 
1836, the year before his death, expressed the wish that ‘ the 
world should be inclined to look to painters for information on 
VoL. XCVII—No. 580 3N 
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painting.’ He divided the art into two main branches, history 
and landscape, history including portrait and familiar life, and 
his written notes of his lectures are invaluable to the student“of 
to-day. 

To the question why there are so few successors of Constable 
in this country while he had such influence in France, I suggest 
that it is primarily due to the less logical, less serious attitude of 
the English in their method of study. The writing of Ruskin may 
have been partly responsible. The late W. E. Henley wrote as 
late as 1901 in a note to his Views and Reviews : 


Ruskin, bent on winning the world for Turner, ran amok at Constable 
as he had run amok at Claude. The effect of his unscrupulous, adroit, and 
most ingenious ecstasy was that we had to read our Constable as the rest 
of the world had read him in a French translation. 


Fortunately writers are not satisfied with each other’s criticisms. 
Henley, remembering that Ruskin caused Whistler’s bankruptcy, 
believed in Ruskin’s harmfulness, but I do not think criticism 
alone would prevent any student of similar ideals from following 
Constable. There were other accidents of fortune. W. J. Miiller, 
a most brilliant and worthy successor, probably a greater painter, 
died at the age of thirty-three in 1845, eight years after Constable. 
English landscape painting suffered further losses in the next 
generation. In 1875 Frederick Walker and J. G. Pinwell died aged 
thirty-three, and in 1882 Cecil Lawson aged thiry-one. 

During the ’seventies the lack of landscape teaching in England 
sent many of us to France. Mr. Adrian Stokes in his recent 
excellent book, speaking of this time, writes ? : 


When I was a student at the Royal Academy schools, several handsome 
prizes were given for landscape painting, but no other attention was 
bestowed upon it. Though admirable landscape painters were working at 
that time, students had no opportunity of coming in contact with them. 


On another page we read : 


A few years ago, as member of the Council of the R.A., I took part in 
awarding the valuable Turner and Creswick prizes to Academy students 
who had devoted a little time to what they considered to be landscape 
painting. Several of the works entered for competition were, I was in- 
formed, painted at the schools during the luncheon interval as a form of 
recreation, a slight pencil drawing torn from a holiday sketch-book and a 
very defective memory being held sufficient equipment. 


Then the writer adds: ‘Good landscape painting is a great and 
serious art. It is not a frivolous amusement’ (the italics are mine). 

That a full member of the English Royal Academy with the 
experience. of this writer should think it necessary to print the 
above sentence nearly a century after Constable’s lectures were 


1 Landscape Painting, by Adrian Stokes, R.A., pp. 22_and 130. 
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delivered is significant enough to make one ponder. The mind 
runs back to the groups in French villages, on the Oise, on the 
Seine, at Fontainebleau, at Barbizon, in Brittany and Normandy ; 
one recalls those earnest painters often rising before dawn, 
living simple lives, working continuously, in nearly every case 
on a perfectly logical system, carrying out research. 

At the recent conference at the Arts Club it was good to hear 
Mr. Julius Olsson insist that the idea that a landscape painter 
required less training than a figure painter was a fallacy; the 
landscape painter wants all the training of the figure painter, and 
much more. 

It is obvious to those who will give it thought. The landscape 
painter’s realm is bounded by no walls—his dominion is the whole 
earth, the sea, the sky; by Turner’s work it has been extended 
through luminous realms of space to the expression of man’s 
increasing comprehension of the cosmos and his relation to it. 

The division between figure and landscape, as far as training 
is concerned, is accidental and artificial. Portrait painting is 
more highly paid during the painter’s lifetime; it necessitates 
men living in towns and incidentally dominating the schools and 
exhibitions, to the neglect of the wider vision of the world of 
the outdoor painters whose discoveries they are generally slow 
to adopt. When the portrait painter had leisure he was 
recommended to paint history, to affect the grand style, to use 
imagination, before looking with unbiassed vision at the life 
around him of his owntime. Reynolds objected to West’s painting 
the soldiers in the correct dress of the day when he heard he was 
about to undertake the Death of General Wolfe, and West was 
obliged to argue against putting the soldiers in Roman costume 
on the ground that the incident took place in Canada, where the 
Romans had never been. The figure painters have always been 
ready to hamper art with the theatrical properties of a superficial 
view of humanity and history, and their rules of composition and 
colour would have remained contemptible if it had not been for 
the more scientific work of the modern landscape painters. That 
the figure painters should believe in the superiority of their own 
knowledge and training is an amusing conceit which will not bear 
examination ; it is only one of the petty incidents which should 
not be allowed consideration in training the student of painting. 
The true artist is the man of acute sympathetic vision, a gift of 
God ; scientifically trained he can paint anything. His initial 
training should be wide; his own limitations, circumstances, 
fashion, are quite enough to make him narrow. 

Now that London has grown until it contains a population 
nearly equal to the whole of England at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and the majority of her students are no 
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longer in touch with country life through all seasons of the year, 
it is fatal to the progress of landscape art to continue to train 
students in town ; they should live in the country at all seasons 
of the year, and their school should be in the country. 

The foundation of a practical school for landscape students 
at Flatford, East Bergholt, Constable’s native village, in his 
father’s mill amid the most widely known subjects of his brush, 
should help those who have that innate love of the country which 
made Constable to follow in his steps and maintain that influence 
on European culture which began by the exhibition of Constable’s 
works in Paris in 1825. 

In putting forward a view of some of the circumstances which 
have contributed to present-day conditions in response to Mr. 
Banner’s thoughtful and admirable article, I hope to call to 
action those who are interested: I ask them not to be contented 
with the inquiry into and recital of the difficulties, but, by opposing, 
to end them. 


H. P. Hain FRISWELL. 
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THE PLAYS OF LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


So Pirandello has come to London—or at least a piece of him. 
To anyone who has watched his gradual penetration of the Con- 
tinental theatre, the performance of a single act of Pirandello in 
an English playhouse is as the grain of mustard seed. The omens 
are good. Henry IV., perhaps his masterpiece, has been performed 
at Cambridge. A private society has witnessed a translation of one 
of his plays in London, and there have been one or two faithless 
adaptations for the popular London stage. 

Perhaps the best way in which to appreciate to what extent 
Pirandello stands like no other dramatist of the first rank for what 
is immediately contemporary is briefly to compare his philosophy 
with that of the leading British dramatist of a previous generation. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw stood philosophically for the doctrine of crea- 
tive evolution, or, as he termed it, of the life force. Mankind was 
supposed to be working out his salvation towards a godhead that 
lay in the future. This was not, of course, a notion peculiar to 
Mr. Shaw. It is still professed by scores of writers, and has, in 
particular, continuously inspired the scientific papers and religious 
romances of Mr. H. G. Wells. Man was presented as very clearly 
the master of his fate, who was in future to substitute a conscious 
evolution towards perfection for the unconscious evolution which 
had hitherto determined his progress from the ape. 

It was a robust and cheerful doctrine. Men were invited to 
pray to the gods they would one day become. Strangely enough 
this belief in the perfectibility of man went together with a fine 
contempt for his present institutions, such as marriage and 
government and property, and his present passions, such as 
jealousy, ambition, and pride of possession. Into the rights and 
wrongs of this attitude it is unnecessary to go. The controversy 
between those who held it and those who clung to a previous dis- 
pensation is in process of settlement, like all such controversies, 
namely, by ceasing to interest a younger generation. I am insist- 
ing here not upon any particular feature of the argument, but on 
its general spirit, which was a spirit of intense preoccupation 
with a very concrete and definite world, a spirit which was above 
all affirmative, a spirit of aggressive certitude. The men and 
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women of the theatre of Mr. Bernard Shaw know quite definitely 
for what they stand. They express and explain everything that 
is in them. They live, moreover, in a very substantial universe 
which is an end unto itself. Never at any moment do we feel 
that the bustling and gregarious world in which they move is in 
the least likely to fade and leave not a wrack behind. They are 
dead sure of their reality and of their purpose. There are here no 
walking shadows, no suggestion that these are actions which a 
man might play. 

Pirandello presents a perpetual challenge to the confident 
spirit of his predecessors. In every play that he writes we are 
led clean away from the absolute and the positive. We can 
discover no genial pragmatism, no confident argument. There is 
here no bright logic to create or to destroy, no impudent repartee 
to bring low impostors and fools. His people, far from presenting 
a ready front to the world, are, on the contrary, perpetually 
tormented by a sense of mystery in themselves and in the universe 
they inhabit, obsessed with the riddle of personality and the enigma 
of existence. Their logic is no more than a thin protection from the 
infinite, their actions and passions no more than a vague reflexive 
posturing before a curtain that is closed. We go back to that 
vision of the life of man so wonderfully likened by the old heathen 
of Northumbria to the swallow that flew in at the door of the great 
hall, fluttered a moment in the light of the torches, and flew 
forth again into the darkness. Where is the soul of a man? 
What is his personality? What is it in man that persists and 
remains identical, in spite of the inconsistencies which express it, 
the mechanical reflexes to which it is so often subject, the formal 
tyrannies of word, phrase, and habit to which it is a slave? Men 
model themselves on their fellows, and conform to the age in 
which they live. They change from day to day. They are igno- 
rant of the reality behind their habits and gestures and yet con- 
vinced that somewhere the reality is to be found. 

The souls of men, like the dyer’s hand, are subdued to that in 
which they work. Words, actions, the whole apparatus of feeling 
and conduct, far from revealing the truth of personality, often 
obscure and defeat its expression. The manifest lives of men and 
women, like the phenomena of the universe, hide a persistent 
reality, but it lies beyond the reaches of our intelligence. 

Such are the reflections forced upon us as we watch the plays 
of Pirandello. He seeks always for the hidden personality which 
is thus obscured. It is the sole thing which interests him. Every- 
thing else is irrelevant or obstructive. In one play he will prefer a 
madman for a hero, because a madman lives openly his secret life, 
shutting out the confusion of the world about him, remaining 
faithful to his interior vision. The madman takes no account of 
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others, and is untroubled by the need to conform himself to 
persons or circumstances. In another play Pirandello will suggest 
that the heroes of romance or the theatre, created by the great 
artists, are beings more real than the men and women we see about 
us every day, because they are born of imagination and remain 
eternally faithful to the spirit in which they were created. Even 
when we turn from plays like The Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, whose hero is a fiction, or from Henry IV., whose hero is 
a madman, to plays that, at all events, affect to be merely social, 
we find that Pirandello is always preoccupied with the real but 
secret personality of his creatures, shown in conflict with the idea 
that others may have of them, or with social conditions that impose 
upon them a succession of unreal attitudes, or with their own words 
and actions that go against the grain of their hidden selves. 

It might well seem impossible to give dramatic form to such a 
conception of life and character, but this precisely is the miracle 
of Pirandello. He gives dramatic form and feature to ideas that 
have hitherto been regarded as metaphysical abstractions. His 
problems take to themselves legs and arms. They walk the stage, 
dramatic, pitiful, instantly commanding our interest and syin- 
pathy. It seems at first sight paradoxical that the school of 
dramatists which followed Mr. Bernard Shaw in dealing closely 
with the ‘material world should so often have found it necessary 
to abandon drama for discussion, to interrupt their plays for an 
exchange of ideas round a table, whereas Pirandello, who appears 
to be dealing with conceptions infinitely more abstract, should 
apparently be unaware of this necessity. But the paradox is 
only superficial. It is natural for Mr. Bernard Shaw and his 
followers to drop from drama into discussion. They deal with 
ideas which are for the most part logical, with mental gymnastics 
which have little bearing upon the deeper energies of life. Piran- 
dello, on the other hand, is dealing with problems which, however 
difficult and obscure they may be, press with dramatic force 
sooner or later upon every human soul, quite irrespective of its 
mental equipment. He is dealing, in fact, with the most ancient 
stuff of drama, the stuff which A%schylus took when the drama 
first was born; and, however shadowy the form or phantasmal 
in speech and gesture its protagonists may be, it is always a 
drama we are witnessing, an argument in the Miltonic and not in 
the Shavian sense. 

Pirandello was born at Agrigente, in Sicily, in 1867. He came 
late to the theatre. Up to the age of fifty he had written only 
novels and romances, and was known chiefly as a humorist. It 
was almost impossible to foretell from his early works the author 
of Henry IV., unless we become so extremely philosophical as to 
find in the humorist a general tendency towards that dissociation 
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of ideas of which his theatre is a particular instance. Possibly he 
was moved to express his peculiar genius owing to a domestic 
tragedy, to which no further allusion shall here be made. More 
probably he did not come until late in life under the influence of 
contemporary movements in religious, scientific, and psychological 
thought. But the historic moment, when at last it came, found 
him prepared to receive the impress of his time and to embody 
that reaction against self-assurance in all its forms which began 
to be so urgent and so inescapable at the beginning of the new 
century. The return of secular philosophy towards the mystical, 
the descent of psychology into the subliminal, the giddy flight of 
the mathematicians through the fourth dimension, the pre- 
occupation of the scientific world with the disintegration of the 
atom—in brief, all the factors which filter gradually down to the 
popular mind and determine the general trend of human thought— 
had by that time become sufficiently common knowledge to affect 
the art of the novelist and playwright. There was everywhere a 
revolt against any form of positivism. The bottom was knocked 
out of the solid universe in which the previous generation had 
lived so cheerfully, so categorically, and with so engaging an 
audacity. Relativity, from being a conception of the recluse, was 
colouring the whole of life. The arts were making ready for a 
passionate and confident surrender to the instinctive and the 
recondite, preparing for the world of Marcel Proust and James 
Joyce, of the later Stravinsky in music and of Pirandello in the 
theatre. 

No one could be more fitted by temperament than Pirandello 
for the part which he was to play in this development. By 
temperament a recluse, his eyes normally clouded with specula- 
tion, he had nevertheless all the exuberance and vivacity of 
Southern Italy. His was a mind which, though it could begin 
with the abstract, could never rest in abstractions. They took 
immediate life and form, and carried him clean away. He was in 
brief a poet, giving immediately to his ideas a concrete independ- 
ence of their own. The truly poetic character of his work is not 
immediately realised, his language being cold and exact, devoid of 
images, almost without metaphor. But there is behind his 
expression a sort,of cold fury of creation that forces all his ideas 
to take dramatic form, to strike the appropriate gesture, to become 
intensely objective, so that we are compelled to follow them as we 
follow Agamemnon or (Edipus or Hamlet. 

He seems, indeed, in describing the young man who was to be 
the lunatic hero of Henry IV., to be revealing his own peculiar 
temperament. This young man, we are told, was apt to be 
carried away by excitement, but it was a cold excitement. Where- 
upon someone objects that he was not in the least cold; on the 
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contrary, he abounded in vitality and was in fact a poet. To this 
the previous speaker replies : 

I am not saying that he was cold. On the contrary, he was quite often 
sincerely carried away, but I can assure you that on these occasions he 
immediately saw himself from outside as it were, and that he looked upon 
his own excitement as a spectator. . . . The clearness with which he thus 
immediately saw himself from the outside made him a stranger to his 
deepest feelings, and these feelings immediately appeared to him not as 
being false, since they were wholly sincere, but as things to which it was 
necessary immediately to give an independent standing and value. 

Here we have a partial diagnosis of the author himself. When- 
ever his drama becomes intense, whenever his people are carried 
away, the author becomes possessed with exactly this cold fury of 
objective precision. Where another dramatist would lose himself 
in fine emotion, become inarticulate or metaphorical, Pirandello 
grows more exact, seeking to fix and define, to catch the moment 
as it flies, and imprison it within the phrase that alone can ‘ give it 
an independent standing and value.’ 

It is hardly possible to avoid giving some brief sketch of, at 
any rate, the two plays which most express his peculiar genius. 
His method is so entirely dramatic that it is impossible to separate 
his ideas from his intrigue. His conception is presented from first 
to last in the positions and relationships of his characters as they 
react passionately upon one another or in response to the situa- 
tions in which they find themselves. They never, as has already 
been pointed out, pause in their story to discuss their problems ; 
nor do they ever suffer the author himself to intrude. 

The Six Characters in Search of an Author is presented upon 
the stage of a theatre unprepared, except for the preliminary re- 
hearsals of a play. The audience on taking their seats would sup- 
pose that the manager had forgotten that a performance was due 
to begin. A producer with his company, his stage manager, elec- 
trician and prompter, etc., assemble as though for a preliminary 
reading. As they make ready to start, there suddenly appears 
an usher announcing the arrival of certain personages, who almost 
immediately enter. They are the six characters in search of an 
author. Gradually, as the act proceeds, they explain themselves. 
They are the persons of a play which was never finished, nor ever 
produced. They are looking for an author to present them on the 
stage, so that they may live the life for which they were created. 
They beg the producer to undertake this task. The producer and 
his actors, at first amused and incredulous, imperceptibly begin 
to take an interest in the complicated story which one of these 
strange apparitions starts to unfold; and by the end of the act 
it is agreed that the six characters shall enact their drama, and 
that it shall be recorded and subsequently presented professionally 
by the producer and his company. 
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Such is the main design of the play, a design which is used 
with infinite subtlety to present a perpetual comparison between 
reality and illusion, fiction and fact, the essence and the accidents 
of personality. There is first the contrast between imaginative 
truth, as embodied in the six characters, the creations of an 
author, and the truths—or are they the illusions >—of everyday 
life, as shown in the conduct and bearing of the producer and his 
companions. There is the further contrast between the reality 
of the six characters as they enact their story, and the miming of 
their drama by the professional actors, who repeat it as a play 
within a play. To go no further than this, we thus have four 
planes of reality or fiction: (z) the audience in the theatre; 
(2) the producer and his company, presented as real persons by 
Pirandello ; (3) the six characters, presented by Pirandello as 
fictions ; and (4) the producers and actors when they are miming 
the drama of the six characters. 

It will be realised at once what an infinite opportunity is here 
afforded for the author to develop his favourite theme. It may 
be said that the germ of the idea isin the great soliloquy of Hamlet, 
when he moralises upon the actor’s grief for Hecuba, so much 
more ready and convincing than his own. It may be pointed out 
that The Green Cockatoo of Schnitzler, which showed us a play 
within a play that turned to grim earnest at the close, was a 
skilful interweaving of fiction with reality. But Pirandello uses 
and develops this rudimentary idea till it embodies a whole 
philosophy, and he uses it with an art which is at the same time 
subtle and precise. 

It is not proposed to touch upon the complications of the 
story of The Six Characters. Suffice it that they represent the 
members of a family whose various relationships are unfolded by 
each of the characters from his or her own particular point of 
view. Chief among the characters is the ‘ father,’ who has vary- 
ing relationships with every other member of the group. The play 
comes to a climax in the second act in a scene which proceeds 
upon all four planes of illusion. The father begins to enact the 
climax of his own personal drama, a scene which in its tragic 
truth, pitiful and chastening, stands unequalled in the modern 
theatre. He begins to present the scene as though involuntarily. 
He knows in advahce the story that he is bound to present, but 
nevertheless finds himself obliged to live it through as though he 
were unaware of the upshot. The other five personages follow it 
with an agonised attention. For all of them it is real—the only 
reality, the moment for which they were created. For the pro- 
ducer and his actors, however, it is no more than raw material 
for the finished play they will subsequently enact. The father 
finishes his scene and the actors proceed to reproduce it in the 
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professional manner. Immediately the six characters are out- 
raged and disgusted. Everything is changed. They see their 
actions as no longer their own, artificially rendered, false to the 
feeling that moved them. For the real actors can only travesty 
the emotions of the fictitious characters whom they impersonate. 
The fourfold complexity which here obtains is further increased 
by the fact that the father vehemently protests that, even as a 
fictitious person, he is not justly and finally expressed in the 
shameful act in which he is surprised in this particular scene. 
This, he pleads, is not his reality, but an aberration. The mind of 
the spectator, turning from one fiction to another, each having a 
frustrated reality upon its own plane, confused with successive 
illusions, each more prevailing than the last, is finally caught up 
into a world completely dominated by the riddle with which 
Pirandello, as a child of his generation, is himself obsessed. 

Where is the ultimate reality of life ? How shall we discover a 
persistent soul or personality in mankind? We do not find it in 
current life, which obscures rather than reveals it. Nevertheless, 
it exists. ‘ Each of us,’ cries the father from amid the phantas- 
magoria in which he moves, ‘ each of us has a reality which must be 
respected as coming from God, even though it tortures us.’ 

This conception of life, its phrases and habits, its procession 
of material accidents and its reflex emotions, as something which 
obscures and distorts reality, is never long absent from any play 
of Pirandello. 

Phrases, phrases, [exclaims the father] is it not a consolation for us all, 
faced with a fact which cannot be explained, or with an evil which eats 
iato our souls, to find for them words which, though they mean nothing, 
can, at least, bring us a little peace. 


But in Pirandello, who is first and last a dramatist, it is always 
the scene rather than the quotation whereby he lives. His con- 
ception of men and women in their everyday lives as the creatures 
of environment, ruled and determined by their circumstances, 
by the accidents of their blood or their estate, is dramatically 
presented in the second act. The six characters about to begin 
their story suddenly realise that an essential character, incidental 
to their drama, is missing. The father suggests that the stage 
should be set in a rude imitation of the scene in which this 
character played her part in the story. Ostensibly she was a dress- 
maker, and, in compliance with the father’s suggestion, the 
actresses allow their hats and cloaks to be hung up in imitation of 
the shop in which she carried on her trade. ‘ Drawn hither, per- 
haps, by the objects of her commerce, she may possibly appear 
among us,’ says the father, almost ashamed of his own credulity. 
Suddenly, to the consternation of all the actors, the woman 
appears, evoked by the setting for which she was created, called 
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into being, as it were, by her subject and by the demand of the 
moment that she should be there to act and to speak in a manner 
predestined and foreordained. Her apparition, ghastly in its 
obedience to an unerring mechanism, proclaiming that she is the 
slave of the event, the helpless puppet of the life for which she 
was created, is perhaps the greatest thrill of the modern theatre— 
an apparition that sums up the whole enigma, a dreadful interro- 
gation flung at every human soul that beholds it. 

The climax of the play, as has already been said, lies in a dis- 
covery of the father in a position which, though it belongs to the 
normal life of tens of thousands of men every day of the week, 
is nevertheless shameful and humiliating. He contends in his 
defence that the particular act and the particular moment in 
which he was surprised do not represent him. From this he flies 
to the general idea that personality, in the ordinary accepted 
sense of the term, is frequently a delusion : 


With different persons, one may be quite a different individual, clinging, 
however, to the illusion that one remains identical for all persons and in 
every situation. Nothing could be more false than this illusion, as we 
realise when suddenly surprised in the midst of some particular action. 
We realise that we are not wholly committed and expressed in this action, 
that it would be a cruel injustice if a man were judged solely upon the 
strength of it, pinned down perpetually to this particular moment as if 
the whole of his life were thereby summarised and made manifest. 


He goes even further in the third act, boldly challenging the pro- 
ducer, whose reality is ostensibly nearer to life than his own, to 
prove that he is more real than the fictitious personages who are 
begging him to present their story. 


We [he argues] are characters in a story, and as such we have a life of our 
own and special characteristics. I am always definitely a personality, 
whereas a man, generally speaking, may in the last analysis prove to be 
nobody at all. Are you, for example, as you now conceive yourself to be, 
similar to the man you were many years ago, with all the illusions which 
at that time you entertained ? Do you not rather, in remembering these 
illusions, and in realising that those things which seemed real to you 
yesterday are to-day no longer the same for you as they were, feel not 
merely that the boards of this stage, but the solid earth itself, is crumbling 
beneath your feet? . . . It is that which makes the difference between us. 
We are not changing, and we cannot change. As characters in a play, we 
are immutable. You should -be struck with terror in approaching us, 
realising as you must that your reality of to-day is conditioned by time, 
that it is a fugitive and passing reality which you take to be one thing 
to-day and something else to-morrow and which lies at the mercy of chance, 
of accident and of impulse. 


And the obverse of this picture is never altogether out of 
sight, namely, that the personality which is a mystery to ourselves 
is a complete enigma to all other human beings. Never has the 
complete isolation of souls been so eloquently rendered as by 
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Pirandello. All the six characters present their story, each with 
a savage concentration upon their own personal share in it, blind 
and deaf to the others, except so far as the others immediately 
affect themselves. The most poignant example of this idea, still 
further developed in Henry IV., is the speech of the mother 
towards the close of the second act, in which she presents her 
children merely as accessories to her own tragedy, thus giving the 
most intense expression possible to her spiritual egoism. 


These two children, [she says] have you ever heard them speak ? They 
cannot ever again utter a single word. They cling to me merely in order 
to perpetuate my own misfortune. In themselves they no longer exist. .. . 
My daughter here escaped and abandoned me. If I see her now, it is only 
to keep alive continually and for ever the pain which she caused me to 
suffer. 


Henry IV., while emphasising the ideas contained in The Six 
Characters, and in many respects intensifying their expression, 
goes still deeper into the problem. 

A company of young people, during a festival, conceive the 
idea of riding through the streets in a historical masquerade. They 
choose for their period the Middle Ages, and for their principal 
character the Holy Roman Emperor, Henry IV. The young man 
who enacts Henry IV., and who, for this purpose, has conscien- 
tiously mastered every detail in the life of that tragic personage, 
falls from his horse during the procession, and striking his head on 
the pavement is made mad, and rises with the fixed idea that he 
is in very truth the medieval emperor, a belief in which he per- 
sists for many years. His friends, to humour him, lodge him in a 
country house, and employ a number of people to acquiesce in 
his fixed idea. They surround him with imperial state, and all 
who approach him pretend to be personages of the period. 

At the moment when the play opens the masquerade has 
lasted for twenty years. His friends are discussing and hoping 
for a cure, and, in order to visit him, they assume various réles 
connected with the events in which the emperor figured in history. 
The young man enters, a madman with queer puppet-like ges- 
tures, but by the sheer intensity of his hallucination compelling 
everyone present to conform with him and to share his madness. 
The visitors withdraw. All of them are persons implicated in the 
early life of the young man as sweetheart, rival, and the rest. 
Then there follows a twist to the story which is entirely charac- 
teristic of the author. For twenty years this young man has played 
the part of emperor. For the first twelve years he was really mad, 
but one day, eight years ago, he had awakened to find himself like 
other men. The hallucination was destroyed. His first idea was 
to return to the life from which he had for twelve years been 
excluded, to abandon the fiction in which he had persisted, to 
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go back to reality. Almost at once, however, he recoiled ; life 
had passed him by ; his sweetheart had married his rival ; there 
was no place for him in the world. The world, in fact, had become 
unreal. He had, therefore, deliberately chosen to remain within 
the limits of the fiction which for twelve years had been his sole 
reality, to continue in the world of the Emperor Henry IV.— 
a mad world, but no madder than the world outside. For the last 
eight years he has played with all who approached him—com- 
pelling them to share his madness, almost to credit his fiction. 

The sudden intrusion of his old companions brings back to 
his mind the reality of his youth, the reality of twenty years ago, 
troubles his pretence and induces him in a moment of excitement 
to confess his imposture to his immediate companions. But he 
confesses it in such terms that we are led to doubt which is nearer 
to reality—the medieval court, where for twenty years a logical 
and coherent fiction has compelled the respect even of those who 
doubted it, or the world outside where living beings, claiming 
reality, are involuntarily under the dominion of ideas and emotions 
which lack even the dignity and authenticity of the history which 
he has chosen to re-enact. 

Driving in this idea by dramatic means, as Pirandello never 
fails to do, our author shows us the madman, even after he has 
confessed that his madness is now a comedy, forcing his attendants 
once again to their knees before the emperor by the sheer per- 
suasion of his assumed personality. They know now that he is 
not Henry IV.; but they are still his subjects, and he is able to 
taunt them with being the slaves of something which they know 
to be an illusion. 

In thus subjecting themselves to a dead fiction, do they not 
show their resemblance to ordinary men and women? The 
whole of life runs the burden of this remarkable scene, is over- 
whelmed beneath the weight of words and the tyranny of the 
dead. 


You cannot seriously believe [says the madman] that Henry IV. still 
lives. Nevertheless, I speak as Henry IV., and you who are living obey me. 
Does it seem to you a jest that the dead can thus continue to dominate 
present life? Ifit be a jest, it is one that is played continually in the world 
of theliving. Suppose that you leave this house and go out into the world. 
There you will find yourself at the dawn of another day, with time spread- 
ing before you. You say to yourself that you are going to create and 
determine what that day shall bring forth. But what of all the traditions 
by which you are bound, and all the habits by which you are controlled ? 
You begin to speak to one another, but it is only to repeat phrases which 
are invariably repeated. You believe that you are actually living your 
life, but you are merely living over again the life of the dead (literally 
remasticating the life of the dead). 


This idea is further developed at the close of the second act, 
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which concludes with a fine passage designed to bring into relief 
the certainty and constant truth of history as compared with the 
unreality and confusion of present-day existence. Henry has 
confessed himself to his attendants. He now, however, assumes 
once more his historic character, and he urges them to take upon 
themselves once more the réles which they have assumed in order 
that they may continue to live within the historic fiction from 
the midst of which they may perceive men of their own day a 
prey to anxiety and agitation as to what is going to happen to 
them in the immediate future. 


You [he says] remain beside me within the tranquillity of history, 
wherein nothing can be any further subject to change, admiring how effects 
immediately follow their causes in perfect logic, contemplating an exact 
and coherent presentation of all the facts. 


It is now midnight, and there comes knocking at the door 
Giovanni, the monk, who, according to the habit of the comedy, 
comes at the close of each day to chronicle the deeds of the 
emperor. Henry returns to his throne, and one of his attendants 
observes to another that all must still go forward as though it 
were really true. Henry replies that this must indeed be so, 
adding that it is only when men act as though the comedy they 
play is really true that the truth is not a jest and a delusion. 

He continues to claim throughout the play that there is more 
reality in his masquerade than in the world outside. He argues 
that at the very least it may be regarded as a conscious cari- 
cature of the masquerade in which all men are for ever taking 
part. His masquerade is deliberate, whereas other men are in- 
voluntary puppets, not even aware of their pretences but con- 
fusing them with their real personality. The passage concludes 
with the following description : 


I am reminded of a priest whom I once saw sleeping in the sun on a 
day in November, his arms stretched along the back of the bench in a public 
garden. He was wholly given up to an enjoyment of the warm sunshine, 
which for him, a man of the north, must have seemed to be almost like 
summer. He had lost all idea of what he really was, and, in fact, had 
ceased to be a priest. He did not even know where he was. He was 
dreaming and no one would ever know what he was dreaming. A small 
boy passed by who had plucked a flower with its stalk, and in passing the 
small boy tickled the neck of the priest, who was thus sunk in slumber. 
I saw him open his laughing eyes, and the whole of his mouth was spread 
in the happy laughter of his dream. He had forgotten everything, but I 
assure you that in the twinkling of an eye he immediately resumed the 
severity of mien which was required of him by the robe he wore, and that 
his eyes recovered the seriousness, the gravity which you have already 
noted in mine. 


It is impossible in a few brief quotations, and in the briefest 
possible summary of the play, to do more than indicate its general 
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spirit and intention. Nor is it possible by any means except those 
used in the theatre by Pirandello himself to give any idea of the 
intense reality and coherence of the plot, and the crystal clarity 
with which the subtlest of suggestions are conveyed. At every 
turn we find ourselves compelled to doubt the finality, the 
veracity, the completeness of the physical and mental accidents 
of everyday existence. For reality we must look beyond, and it is 
precisely here that Pirandello breaks entirely away from the 
theatre hitherto described as modern. His plays begin where 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and those of his contemporaries leave off. 
His predecessors dealt logically with intellectual conceptions and 
ideas. For Pirandello the whole apparatus of human logic is no 
more than a screen before the reality he seeks—a screen which 
most men regard as a protection and a shelter. 


Why [Henry inquires] do we fear the madman ? The madman inspires 
us with terror because he is not subject to ordinary human logic, and, there- 
fore, threatens to overturn every established conception. There are certain 
men who, when they speak, threaten to break and destroy everything 
before them. The world says that such men are mad. Nevertheless, 
everyone listens to them with terror. You yourselves [he is speaking to his 
attendants] feel it at this moment when you look into my eyes, and you 
know that this terror may go to the limits of panic. It will give you the 
feeling that the solid earth is shifting under your feet, because you are 
dealing with someone who is shaking to their foundations everything which 
you have constructed within you and about you, threatening to destroy 
logic itself and the logic which is inherent in all which you have made. 


Pirandello himself inspires something of this peculiar terror. 
His plays area studied affront to the self-sufficiency of the material 
and the obvious. We are compelled to look through the shows 
of things. The commonplaces of ordinary life lose their pride 
of place. In the world outside they fill the air and satisfy the 
eyes, but Pirandello takes us in an instant, as it were, to the 
further side of life. He cannot show us what lies upon the further 
side, but he makes us realise that it exists—a realisation that for 
many generations had almost ceased to trouble us. He shows us, 
in two of his great plays, men and women who are seemingly less 
real than characters in a play, than the passionate obsessions of 
the madman, or than the tranquil figures of history. He suggests 
all this, not by making his men and women less real than his 
fictions, but by making his fictions more real than his men and 
women, a distinction which makes all the difference between 
genius and mediocrity. The old-time scorn of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
for folk who moan that life’s but a walking shadow is unanswer- 
able when directed against those whose moaning is merely the 
result of an incomplete sense of the value of life. Such an attitude 
is mere negation, an abdication of the human intellect, a shirking 
of the hard, clear thinking which is necessary to the limited but 
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useful operations of human logic. There is no such abnegation in 
Pirandello. He denies nothing. He looks at life, appreciates its 
diversity, keeps his mind clear and true in dealing with its normal 
manifestations. But he also looks behind for a deeper reality, 
and at once we enter, pitifully but with a sense that we are no 
longer being asked to live by bread alone, a world in which the 
immemorial riddle is asked, the riddle which has been put in a 
hundred ways by a hundred philosophers since thought began, 
the riddle which in its briefest and starkest form was put by the 
distinguished magistrate who, asking ‘ What is truth ? ’ neglected 
to stay for an answer. 
JoHN PALMER. 


Vor. XCVII—No. 550 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH AS A POET 


A FRIEND of mine once said of critics, ‘ They pursue with their 
little watering pots the prairie fire of popularity.’ 

Whether the popularity of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith (Mrs. 
Theodore Fry) as a novelist is or is not to be likened to a prairie 
fire I shall not here inquire. Of her popularity as a poet that, 
very positively, is not the case, for though the admirers of her 
novels are counted by hundreds of thousands, how many of those 
hundreds of thousands know her poems or know even that she has 
published two slender volumes of poetry ? As both volumes are 
now entirely unobtainable, some examination of the contents, 
with selected quotations, may be of interest to the innumerable 
readers of Miss Kaye-Smith’s novels. My small ‘ watering pot’ 
shall be wielded, I should premise, neither in the hopeless task of 
attempting to extinguish the prairie fire of her popularity as a 
novelist nor for the friendlier purpose of irrigating the flower of 
her reputation as a poet. But in literature, as in life, we are apt 
to be more exacting in the standard we set others than in that 
which we set ourselves, and it is possible that I may, if uninten- 
tionally, incline the scale toward undue exaction rather than toward 
indiscriminating eulogy. In any case, I shall pay Miss Kaye- 
Smith the compliment of testing her work in poetry by a high 
standard. 

Her two published volumes are Willow’s Forge, and Other 
Poems (London: Erskine Macdonald, 1914), and Saints in Sussex 
(London: Elkin Mathews, 1923). The range of the poems is, as 
I shall show, wide, but not a few are religious, even ecclesiastical, 
in subject. 

My first quotation, the opening poem of Saints in Sussex, 
raises the question why St. Andrew is the patron saint of Scot- 
land, and why St. Dunstan, St. Wilfred, and St. Richard are patron 
saints of Sussex. Two references made by Miss Kaye-Smith 
require a word of explanation to readers unacquainted with more 
or less ‘local’ Sussex lore. That to ‘ Mayfield’ is because St. 
Dunstan, who is said to have been skilful as a metal worker, is 
supposed to have built a church at Mayfield. ‘ The Long Man ’ is, 
of course, ‘ the Long Man of Wilmington,’ of which Mr. Kipling 
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writes in his famous poem Sussex. The figure of a man has been 
cut so deeply through the green of the down that the whiteness of 
the underlying chalk makes the figure plainly visible for many a 
mile away. 


St. ANDREW 
The Men of Sussex Crying after Him 


Andrew, what of the North ? 
In November shadows drear 
We have heard thee marching forth 
With songs of a glad new year. 
Thou goest to mountains high, 
To Picts in a Northern fen— 
But, Andrew, tarry and hear the cry 
Of the little Southern men. 


Down by the seas of Gaul, 
Where the Roman eagles stand, 
Anderida they call 
Our shaggy forest land. 
We have no saving health, 
To us no Word comes forth, 
On us the gods bestow no wealth— 
Yet Andrew goes to the North. 


‘ Oh, stay and give us grace, 

For our hearts are grey witb dule, 

As each man lifts his face 
In the dreadful days of Yule, 

When the burning Wheel stands still 
In the black and dropping skies, 

And the Long Man screams upon the hill 
With the human sacrifice. 


Andrew, what of the North ? 
Our Druids tell sad tales, 
Our arms have lost their worth 
Tn the scrubby hills of Wales ; 
But thy mighty banners go 
Forward and pass us by, 
As the Northern streamcrs fly and flow 
On the red wings of the sky. 


We hear strange tales of thee— 
We hear thou preachest still 
A Man more fair than Bald, a Tree 
More tall than Ygdrasy]l, 
A Bread more strong than meat, 
Water more fierce than wine— 
Than the mead which drunken gods find sweet 
In the halls where Heroes dine. .. . 


To the little Southern Men 
St. Andrew answered he : 
I have heard from the Northern fen 
Your moan from the Gaulish sea ; 
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And though I pass you by, 
And may not see your face, 

Yet my Lord hath heard your cry, 
And He sends you hope of grace. 


‘ Three saints shall teach the land 
That lies by the Southern sea ; 
Three saints on your shores shall stand— 
A thrice-noble company. 
The Word that heals and saves 
Which to the Scots I send, 
Wilfred shall teach by the waves 
That beat on Manhood’s End. 


‘On Havant’s drawling tide, 
Which round the island swells, 
The solemn ships shall glide 
To the chime of Richard’s bells ; 
On Mayfield’s hills the iron 
Of Dunstan’s anvil rings 
As he hammers gates for Zion 
And fights Unholy Things. 


’ So faint not—all is well, 
And the price of hope is paid 
By the Lord Who hath harrowed hell, 
And hath made the gods afraid. 
Eternity keeps the hours 


Wilfred and Richard and Dunstan are yours, 
But Andrew goes to the North.’ 


With Welsh readers who, even if waiving the point that not a 
few of their beloved hills are tree-clad rather than scrub-covered, 
may resent the fact that ‘scrubby’ is more often used of 
what is mean, and so is used depreciatingly rather than descrip- 
tively, I leave Miss Kaye-Smith to settle accounts. A less trivial 
criticism is that her very original poem—cast in reverberating 
bell-metal and ringing with challenge and-command across Sussex 
downs, and to Sussex men, that they close ranks and stand fast 
behind their own patronal saints—recalls Mr. Kipling. I do not 
mean that conscious imitation there is, but that to the belfry 
overlooking the sea on the Sussex coast, where Sheila Kaye-Smith 
sounded her tocsin, familiar echoes from another belfry, in inland 
Sussex, came floating, and these she seems unconsciously to have 
caught and repeated in her own chimes. 





Till the Sussex Saints go forth— 


We have no saving health, 
To us no Word comes forth, 

On us the gods bestow no wealth— 
Yet Andrew goes to the North, 


When the burning Wheel stands still 

In the black and dropping skies, 
And the Long Man screams upon the hill 
With the human sacrifice, 
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are from the belfry of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s brain, but I repeat that 
something uncommonly like them, in rhythm at least, sounded 
long ago from another belfry tower in Sussex. 

Indebted to Mr. Kipling as she may be for the rhythm, the 
subject is all Miss Kaye-Smith’s own. To Mr. Kipling, except for 
the fact that she has now and then cast the molten metal of her 
thought into moulds made familiar by him, she owes little, and 
with him as a poet she has nothing in common. 

That she owes nothing to Mr. Alfred Noyes I am less confident. 
Take, for instance, his poem The Old Sceptic, one verse of which 
runs : 

I will go back to my home and look at the wayside flowers, 

And hear from the wayside cabins the kind old hymns again, 


Where Christ holds out His arms in the quiet evening hours, 
And the light of the chapel porches broods on the peaceful lane. 


Now let me quote Miss Kaye-Smith’s poem Corpus Christi : 


Now Thou hast come to the end of Thy pilgrimage, Lord ; 

Thy lamp glows red like a star at the dim lane’s turning : 

The bread and the wine of Thy supper are set in the shadows, 
And the gleam of Thy cottage calls toilers and wanderers home. 


In the feathery green of the hedges the chervil is blooming— 
Petals and wafer of scent, like the Host ina dream; .. . 
The night wind is sighing the Mass of Thy living and dying, 
O Pilgrim of Love, Who at last hast come to Thy shrine. 


Thou art at peace. At Thy journey’s end Thou sittest, 

Thy cheek on Thy folded hands, before Thee the bread and wine, 
While far down the sky the yellow moon dips to her dying, 

And the big stars hang like lamps in the fading west. 


Lord of the journey’s end, if I too should stumble 

At last to the long lane’s turning, there may I see 

The beckon and gleam of the lamp that is hung in Thy cottage, 
Calling me home to my supper, my friends, and sleep. 


The Saints sup with Thee, there in the dusk and lamplight— 
Mary and Joseph and Peter and all my friends— 

With faces propped on their tired and toil-worn fingers, 

And kind eyes full of the peace of the journey’s end. 


To that feast of the Saints in Light, dear Lord, please bring me, 
Wash my dusty feet as on Maundy long ago ; 

At the end of the day let me find my Lord at supper, 

And forget my toils with Him in the Breaking of Bread. 


The poem by Miss Kaye-Smith is in blank, that by Mr. Noyes 
in rhymed, verse. The younger poet—there is a pretty sugges- 
tion of the submissiveness of childhood rather than of youth in 
the unusual, almost quaint, use in such connection of the word 
* please ’ in the line 


To that feast of the Sa‘nts in Light, dear Lord, please bring me 
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—is more of a sacramentarian than the older. But that Miss 
Kaye-Smith has studied Mr. Noyes’s work her very beautiful 
Lullaby for the Falling Asleep of the Blessed Virgin Mary seems to 
me to indicate. One or two passages inevitably recall his Slumber 
Songs of the Madonna : 


Mary sleeps—and as she sleeps the angels sing : 


Sleep, sleep, sweetly sleep, 

Sweetly sleep, sleep, sleep, 

You who rocked the cradle—so-- 
In the stable long ago. 

Golden Rose of David’s stem, 
Sleep, and dream of Bethlehem ; 
Dream of herald angels singing, 
Dream of Christmas bells a-ringing 
In the steeples of the town, 
Telling of the Christ come down 
To a stable long ago ; 

Dream in harvest of the snow ; 
Dream His head is on your breast, 
Then, smiling, sleep and take your rest-— 
Golden Rose of David’s stem, 
Sleep and dream of Bethlehem. 


: 


Marv sleeps—and as she sleeps her Son sings : 


Sleep, sleep, sweetly sieep, 
Sweetly sleep, sleep, sleep : 
You rocked the cradle once for Me, 
Mother of sweet liberty ; 
And now I sing your lullaby, 
While angels watch us from the sky, 
And the August stars are bright 
In the dark, hop-scented night. 
Rest, darling mother, rest 
With your head upon My breast, 
For all the hundred happy hours 
That My head has lain on yours, 
Mother whose hair is grey with love, 
With memories of Calvary’s day, .. . 
Darling, in the fields above 
The young angels wait to play, 
And all the holy innocents, 
Who once laid down their lives for Me, 
, Will climb into your lap and lie 
Where once I lay so lovingly. 
Rest, darling mother, rest 
With your head upon My breast. 


Mary sleeps—and as she sleeps we all sing : 


Sleep, sleep, mother, sleep, 
Sweetly sleep, sleep, sleep ; 
On His bosom lay your head, 
While the angels watch your bed, 
And the August stars are red— 
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Little mother of joy divine, 
Little mother of purity, 
Sweet mother of eternity— 
(You our mother and He our Brother) ; 
So shall heaven’s windows shine 
With lights of home, burning softly down, 
On your children on their way 
To your door—until the day 
When we reach our native town ; 
And our hands shall knock, and yours unlatch, 
And we shall come home to you under the thatch— 
To you our mother, to Him our Brother, 
So shall we love you and Him and each other. 
Little mother of joy divine, 
From your window in heaven look down, 
And light the way to our native town. 


Closely, even lovingly, to study a contemporary, is by no 
means, however, to call him ‘ master,’ and for Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
masters in poetry we must look elsewhere than to Mr. Noyes. 
This brings me to the very marked mystical element in her work. 
Mysticism has been defined by Dean Inge as ‘the attempt to 
realise the presence of the living God in the soul and in Nature, 
or, more generally, as the attempt to realise in thought and feel- 
ing the immanence of the temporal in the eternal and the eternal 
in the temporal.’ Of another poet than Miss Kaye-Smith I had 
occasion to write elsewhere : 


There are truths so entirely spiritual, so high, and so heavenly, that, 
in human speech, they can be expressed, if at all, only symbolically. Or 
perhaps I should say that they can only be hinted at rather than actually 
expressed. Some readers this hinted word, this play of a broken light 
upon an elsewhere mist-shrouded sea—so strangely stirs, and lends such 
farness to their sight, that, beyond this broken light upon deep waters, a 
new horizon opens. Though the unseen remains unseen, they stand 
trembling on the very verge of vision. 


Similarly Miss Kaye-Smith would, I think, admit that she, too, 
has striven by means of symbolism to express certain thoughts 
too ethereal, certain truths too spiritual, to be translated into 
common speech. With the exception of Miss Evelyn Underhill, I 
know no woman-poet of to-day in whose work the mystical ele- 
ment is so evident as in Miss Kaye-Smith’s. One of her masters 
is clearly Jakob Boehme, who 


learned the secrets 
And signs of all the sky, 
And wrought the Magnum Opus 
Of holy Alchemy. 


Another is surely that visionary, William Blake, who saw ‘a 
tree full of angels in Peckham ’ (of all places on earth), and whose 
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methods his disciple sometimes adopts. Just as Blake imagines 
Christ in England :— 


And did those feet in ancient times 
Walk upon England’s mountains green, 
And was the Holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen ?>— 


so Sheila Kaye-Smith imagines the Magdalen and her Saviour 
in Sussex : 


Mary Magdalene has looked out of her window, 
High in her cottage in Horeham Road ; 

From her high window has Mary looked down, 
And seen all the doings and sights of the town : 
The boys look up as they pass her abode— 
The boys look up, but the girls look down. 


Mary Magdalene has caught sight of the Preacher— 
The Preacher Who’s come from the town in the west ; 
She hears Him preaching out there on the Green : 

His words have troubled her heart—she has seen 

His face, and the sobs are all thick in her breast, 

And her tears are the saltest that ever were seen. 


From Horeham Road to Boreham Street 

And High Horse Bridge where the waters meet— 

East or west, was there ever seen 

Such a preaching, such a teaching, for Mary Magdalene ? 


But Mary Magdalene still stands at the window, 

And the dusk is white on her tear-stained face, 

For the Preacher has broken her heart, and it turns 
To the Word that freezes, the Word that burns, 

The Word that is Flesh in the market-place, 

Where the Preacher’s voice through the silence burns. 


From Horeham Road to Boreham Street 

And High Horse Bridge where the waters meet— 
East or west, was there ever seen 

Such a turning, such a burning, for Mary Magdalene ? 


Mary Magdalene has gone down to the Preacher— 
The strange Young Man from the western town ; 
With silk she is shining, with scent she is sweet, 
Her eyes are like water, like flowers are her feet, 
And when she has come to the Green she falls down 
Before the Young Preacher and kisses His feet. 

She kisses His feet, and she cries out for pardon, 
With tears and with kisses His feet are all wet ; 

The boys are all staring, and no word is said, 

For she wipes His wet feet with the hair of her head— 
Her lovely brown hair that no boy can forget, 

It is like a brown beech-wood, the hair of her head. 


The simile in the last line is very felicitous, but—remembering 


who the ‘ Preacher ’ is understood to be—I wish that Miss Kaye- 
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Smith had refrained from the use of such a colloquialism (in one 
of the stanzas which I have omitted) as ‘ the joke’s gone too far.’ 
Her aim is to show that were Christ to revisit our earth His 
presence and preaching would have the same effect upon a Mag- 
dalen of to-day as His presence and preaching had upon the 
greatly forgiven, because greatly loving, Magdalen of whom we 
read in the New Testament. 

I agree. But in seeking thus to correlate the past and the 
present, and to correlate also the holy things of long ago to the 
human needs of the life of to-day, a poet so intensely reverent and 
spiritually-minded as Sheila Kaye-Smith cannot be too careful in 
the choice of word or phrase. 

I hope she will change the wording of the line in future editions 
of Saints in Sussex, and that she will find an alternative to a line 
so prosaic as (in the same poem) 


The Preacher has brought Mary Magdalene to His mother. 


An alternative might also be found in the poem following that 
last quoted for the word ‘ smudgy,’ as applied to the sky, in the 
line 

A smudgy, sweet, grey sky. 


One thinks of a smudge as relatively small rather than as large, 
and ‘ sky ’ suggests a sense of space. 

But ‘ praise is more important than judgment,’ said Mr. Le 
Gallienne once, adding that ‘it is only at agricultural societies 
that men dare sit in judgment upon the rose.’ As, in a sense, 
myself a literary agriculturist, my task was at first to cast a 
critical eye over the roses of Miss Kaye-Smith’s growing, and to 
mark where here a petal was imperfect, where there an ill-formed 
leaf might be clipped away, or where her flower of song seemed 
to me to be marred by the setting. That task—one not altogether 
to my liking—done, I pass on to share with the reader the fresh- 
ness and the fragrance of the flowers. 

In what I may call her ‘ ecclesiastically-minded ’ poems Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s religious position as an Anglo-Catholic is very 
clear, but how wide are her sympathies will be gathered from the 
following Ballad of Divine Compassion. Except that the fifth 
quoted stanza recalls Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel, and one other 
stanza is slightly reminiscent of The Ballad of Reading Gaol, the 
poem is original throughout : 


The halls of heaven were full of joy, 
The quivering air was blue 

With incense, and with candles gay 

The mansions of eternal dav 

Were gleaming through and through. 
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The Saints in Glory danced and sang 
In robes of glittering white— 

Till heaven with their music rang, 

The Saints in Glory danced and sang, 
And filled themselves with light. 


Through groves of trees and lawns of flowers 
They trod the mystic maze 

Of many a sacred rigadoon, 

Danced to a fiddling angel’s tune 
With endless roundelays. 


One only walked apart and sighed, 
In all that blissful horde, 
Shrank from the revel, and alone 
Poured from an aching heart His mean, 
And He was Christ the Lord. 


He leaned across the fiery gate 

Which stands above the stars, 
And from the fields where angels dwell 
Shuts the red cemeteries of hell 

With seven burning bars. 


He leaned above the direful deep 
Where tortured spirits lic, 

He saw their helpless agonies, 

He saw their wild and weeping eyes 
Turned up towards the sky. 


And all the sorrows of His heart 
Were grinding in His breast, 
He longed to comfort those poor sheep, 
To give them drink, and let them sleep 
On the green hills of rest. 


Nought were to Him the heavenly fields, 
The flocks His blood had bought, 

He thought alone of His lost sheep, 

Of those who toss, and starve, and weep. 
Whom He had vainly sought. 


| 
| 
| 


And as the Saviour watched them there 
In all their sweat and fear, 

His love and longing rose so high, 

That from His tender, pitying eye 
There fell a holy tear. 


The Tear rolled down, until it dropped 

Into the blackest hell, 
And straight there were strange things to see 
Within that pit of misery 

Where the pure token fell. 


The Tear became a mighty sea 
Which raged, and roared, and rolled, 
And filled each black and gaping gorge, 
And quenched each red and belching forge, 
And wrecked each towering hold. 
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And all the lost and sinning souls 
Were borne upon its waves— 
By that one Tear the Saviour wept 
The doomed of ages all were swept 

Out of their living graves. 





And, carried on the heaving tide, 

The lost souls rose to heaven, 
Tumbling and drowning, hand in hand, 
They reacked the coolness of that land 

Where all things are forgiven. 


Women, and men, and children too, 
All blasted, scorched, and red, 
Were washed up to the Saviour’s feet, 
By that one Tear of pity sweet 
His loving eye had shed, 


The Saints in Glory danced and sang, 
They sang and danced so high, 

They saw not that their Lord was gone, 

Or that His white and fiery throne 
Stood empty in the sky. 





They saw Him not as He stooped down 
To lift each cowering slave, 
They saw Him not, so great their bliss, 


; On each scarred forehead lay His kiss, 


As sign that He forgave. 


He could not take those guilty ones 
To where the guiltless throng 
Pealed forth their own salvation’s praise, 
And through the everlasting days 
Shouted their triumph song. 


He led them to the wilderness, 
Where stood the Holy Cross, 
And from the timber of that Tree 
He built a house of welcome, free 

To those lame sons of loss. 


The Saints in Glory feasted on 
The honey-dews of heaven, 

So all those sinners had for food 

Was their Lord’s body and His blood, 
To their great hunger given. 


The Saints in Glory danced and sang, 
Nor missed Him from their sport, 

And so He made His dwelling-place 

With the poor pensioners of grace 
His pardoning love had bought. 





And never to the halls of bliss 
He lifts a longing eye, 
The poor souls never hear Him groan, 
Or sigh because His great white throne 
Stands empty in the sky. 
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He leads them through the wilderness, 
He makes their faces wet 

With water from a desert stream, 

The black past as an evil dream 
He helps them to forget. 


He is the Comforter of those 
Whom stormy seas have tossed, 
He dries the eyes of those that weep, 
He is the Shepherd of lame sheep, 
The Saviour of the lost. 


Like George Eliot, Miss Kaye-Smith is a born novelist. But, 
again, as in the case of George Eliot, one is less sure—the lyric 
note is so often missing—that she is a born poet. Nor do I recall 
one instance of a great woman novelist who was also a born poet. 
Miss Kaye-Smith differs, however, from George Eliot in the fact 
that in her novels she prefers to write impersonally rather than 
directly to express her own thoughts, emotions, and ideals. That 
is one reason why her poems are so interesting. They reveal 
Sheila Kaye-Smith herself as, directly at least, Sheila Kaye-Smith 
is seldom revealed in her novels. The four opening and haunting 
lines (repeated at the poem’s end) of her love poem Immortality 
come near to capturing the lyric note, for which, in other work of 
hers, we listen, often vainly : 


One star upon the desert of the sky, 
One song upon the silences of night, 
Upon the tossing of the stream one light, 
One moment in a blank eternity. 


For, O my love, eternity is drear, 
And soon we both shall weary of it so, 
That we shall turn and hide ourselves for fear 
In that sweet hour God gave us long ago. 


We cannot wander from it very far, 

For down the long, wild ways it calls us home, 
Red through the evening, like a fallen star, 

A dim undying hearth for loves that roam. 


I feel were I to meet you I might not 
Even know you in the street, nor you know me— 
Yeu might look back and whisper, ‘ Who is she ?’ 
And I might sigh at something half forgot. 


But in our Moment I can kiss your face, 

Smiling and strong—unchanged by all the years ; 
And I can hold you there a little space, 

And you hold me—unchanged by all my tears. 


And I can whisper to you of that night 
When our dark boat made moon-swept waters hiss, 
Your face was wet with spray, spray-wet your kiss, 

Your eyes wore stars that J had set alight. 
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Dim planets hung above the trembling trees, 
The suck of water shook the misty air, 
The darkness showed you magic in my hair, 
The darkness showed you rest upon my knees. 


We saw two wandering stars fall through the sky— 
’Twas you and J, lost in the chilly haze, 
Apart, adrift, forsaken, but ablaze 

With one short hour’s eternal ecstasy. 


And into our poor life of rags and tears 
The fire of life and deathless love rushed down, 
Rushed the great love of this world’s million years, 
Gave us the kingdom, set on us the crown !— 


e.. 


Gave us all love of lovers since the morn 
Of love in the dim daybreak of the earth, 
Gave us all harmonies since music’s birth, 
Gave us all colours since the first red dawn— 
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Gave us the mysteries of many Junes, 
Gave us the stars, gave us the trackless sea, 
Gave us each other to eternity. 


Love may be gone, as you are gone, my dear, 
But our almighty moment cannot die— 
«It shall stand fast when the last crumbling sphere 
Shall crash out of the ruin of the sky. 


When the last constellations fall and faint, 
When the last planets burst in fiery foam, 

When all the winds have sunk asleep, when all 
The worn, way-weary comets have come home— 
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When past and present and the future flee, 

My moment lives! and I shall hold you there ! 
It lives to be my immortality, 

An immortality which you shall share. 


One star upon the desert of the sky, 
One song upon the silences of night, 
Upon the tossing of the stream one light, 
One moment in a blank eternity. 


| Gave us the Spring-time with its changing tunes, 


Immortality and the wistfully tender little poem Holy Inno- 
cents, quoted below, reveal Sheila Kaye-Smith the woman more 
intimately than she is revealed in all her novels : 


To-day I keep a feast, with red and white— 
The red blood and the snow-white innocence 
Of little souls who had their recompense 
Before they learned the horrors of the fight. 


I see them running in their gardens gay, 
They snatch the colours of the rainbow’s flame, 
And throw the stars about in childish game, 

And pull the clouds to pieces for their play. 
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But these are not the throng the king did slay, 
The babes for whom dark Rachael’s head is bowed— 
*Tis not for them her wailing rings so loud ; 

Other and holier Innocents are they. 


These are the little ones who never wrought 
Love’s royalist wonder in a mother’s eyes, 
Who never brought a tender warm surprise 

With groping lips to breasts till then unsought. 


These are the fruits of hundredfold desires, 
Ten thousand dreams begot this laughing band, 
They fill the cities of a promised land— 

Long promised, but not given—lost in fires. 


These are the children I had hoped to show 

The secret of this life, and all its love— 

But they are playing with my dreams above, 
While I plunge on through my dead hopes below. 


Saved—oh, perhaps from much that I must brave— 
I worship you, sweet saints |—oh, pray for me ! 
The little children that shall never be— 

The little children I shall never have. 


The closing poem of Miss Kaye-Smith’s volume Willow’s 
Forge reveals yet another side of a very unusual personality. 
George Eliot wished her early work to be attributed to a man. 
Possibly she thought of the woman-writers of her day as too prone 
to sentimentality, as guided less by the head than by the heart. 
Priding herself as she did on a certain masculinity, almost mas- 
siveness, of intellect, George Eliot perhaps hoped that the intel- 
lectual quality of her work would be more readily recognised 
were the author of that work supposed to be a man. Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, though she, too, has something of the same masculinity of 
intellect, has never by implication cast such reflection upon her 
sex. Otherwise had she published certain of her earlier novels— 
Starbrace, for instance—as by a man, as by a man they might have 
passed muster unsuspected. In one of these early novels the 
phrase ‘ the Great Adventure ’ occurs several times. It was used 
of life. The concluding poem of Willow’s Forge, again more 
masculine than feminine in spirit, shows her as looking to death 
as the last and greatest adventure of all : 


Lord, let me die on my feet—upright and boldly facing 

My last and great adventure and experience’s crown, 

Let my eyes be all undimmed as they look into the darkness, 
Let me hail death as a conqueror before he strikes me down. 


Let me die with my head up, sword drawn, my shield flung from me, 
Stout to the end, yet proud to win my discharge at last, 

With worshipping clear gaze let me run to meet the future, 
And with forgiving laughter make my farewells to the past. 
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Let me not die in my bed, in weariness and weakness, 

While outside, undesired, unheard, all valiant nature calls, 

Save me from tumbled sheets, drawn blinds, and muffled footsteps, 
From staring eyes to pity me when the last anguish falls. 


Lord, let me die in my boots, I care not where death meets me, 
But let me die upright and armed, with free, unclouded mind, 
Let me relish in their fulness the last moments life shall give me, 
Then plunge on without vain regrets for vain things left behind. 


Let me meet death on the waters, in the din of the waves’ roaring, 

In the shattering of the thunder, when the splitting timbers break, 

Let me meet him on the mountains, on the shrieking snow-storm 
riding, 

I care not where he finds me, if he finds me but awake. 


I care not how I meet him, if I meet him as a warrior, 

Not as a slave the master he has given cause to frown. 

I will challenge him to combat, and when he sees me fearless, 
He will hail me as a conqueror before he strikes me down. 


Some of Miss Kaye-Smith’s poems, those written for a saint’s 
day or other holy day of the Church especially, have a quaint and 
medieval stiffness, as if purposely patterned to be in keeping 
with the stiffly embroidered stole or vestment worn by priests 
when celebrating the Sacrament. If crude the poems be, the 
crudity strikes one as intentional, and as if she had before her 
when at work some such specimen of early Italian ecclesiastical 
art as one sees in the National Gallery, or as forming the diptych, 
triptych, or reredos of altars of Catholic or Anglo-Catholic churches. 
Other poems are as distinctly twentieth century, as when she 


writes : 
All pageantry with colours, 
All poetry with words, 
Wait those blazoned motor ’buses 
In their fiercely panting herds. 


But, whatever the period or the subject, individuality, and so 
originality, we find in her work. She may pen ballads of love or 
of pity, hymns for holy days, or (a quaint contrast !) ‘ cant songs,’ 
us the lays of the ‘ rumpads,’ or smugglers of a long-ago Sussex, 
were called (there is a section entitled ‘ Cant Songs ’ in one of her 
volumes), but though some may be rough-cast, none is common- 
place. Thus far ‘the swing of her arm,’ to borrow a figure of 
speech from a letter by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ‘is freer in prose 
than in verse.’ But I remember that not many years have passed 
since the publication of another experimental work by Miss Kaye- 
Smith—her first novel, The Tramping Methodist—and that, for 
all its originality and power, it was immature and rough-hewn by 
comparison with such finished and noble achievements in imagina- 
tive art as Joanna Godden and The House of Alard. It so hap- 
pened, too, that I was present when she first stood up to speak in 
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public. The ‘matter’ was there, for what she said was packed 
with thought, but the ‘manner’ was missing. Anyone hearing 
her then, and marking the hesitating delivery, the repetition of a 
long-drawn and uncertain ‘Well...’ that suggested the 
coupling chain with which a railway porter, passing between two 
trucks of a goods train, links the one to the other (Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s ‘ Well . . .’ was perhaps intended thus to link her last 
sentence to that which followed), would have said, ‘ Successful as 
a writer this lady may be, but successful as a speaker she is never 
likely to become.’ 

That was practically only the other day. Yet listening since 
then to a lecture by Miss Kaye-Smith, I could scarcely believe 
that the self-possessed, but never self-conscious, never self-satis- 
fied, and always singularly modest, young lecturer, who held a 
large audience in closest attention for more than an hour, was the 
same hesitating and somewhat jerky speaker who so short a time 
before had every now and then, as it were, ‘ dropped a stitch in 
her work,’ and while the knitting needles of her brain were picking 
it up had to make shift with a nervous ‘ Well . . .’ or to stop 
short. 

Whether Miss Kaye-Smith will steal a march upon her critics 
by making the like surprisingly rapid advance as a poet which she 
has already made as a novelist and as a speaker one hesitates, on 
the evidence of two slim and tentative volumes of verse, to say. 
As a novelist she is the possessor of genius, and her poems may be 
said to be the complement of her novels, for in them she has 
allowed, as she does not allow herself in her novels, the expression 
of a profoundly spiritual, if mystical, order of mind and of a 
singularly original and attractive personality. 


CouLsOoN KERNAHAN. 
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A LITERARY EXPERIMENT 


‘THE SPANISH FARM’ AND ‘6494’ 


It might perhaps have been expected that the influence of the 
war would find a reflection in post-war art, and that the ex- 
periences of those nightmare days, shared by innumerable 
civilians as well as the ten millions or so of fighting men actually 
engaged, would be crystallised into an artistic form which would 
contain something of the novelty of the original. In his novel 
The Spanish Farm, which won the Hawthornden Prize for 1924, 
and its companion book, 6494, Mr. R. H. Mottram has attempted 
such an innovation by using a new literary form that is at the 
same time so simple and adequate to its subject that one wonders 
why rio one had thought of it before. No greater compliment 
could be paid to the author. 

His material is the British Army in Flanders living side by 
side with the Flemish peasant population for four years and three 
months, the war and its swift meetings and swifter farewells, 
its hopes and disappointments, its futile barbarity and its redeem- 
ing heroism. Here was a unique opportunity, for never before 
has a nation been so universally deluged in the awfulness of war, 
never before has the fantastic horror of fact so far outrun the 
wildest imaginings of fiction, nor was there ever so much general 
interest in a foreign people to which to appeal as in our close 
association with France. 

Mr. Mottram has dealt with this material by taking a repre- 
sentative of the British professional middle class in the midst of 
Flanders and of a Flemish household in the midst of the British 
Army and chronicling the respective points of view of each in its 
reaction to the other in a perfectly straightforward way, which 
gains strength by its lack of straining for effect. His story is of two 
national types rather than of two individuals, and he relies for 
realism on the swift, elemental happenings of the war rather than 
on the individual characters of the people in the book. The result 
is something more warm-blooded than a chronicle, but more im- 
personal than the ordinary novel of the war to which we are 
accustomed. Mr. Galsworthy in his preface calls the book ‘a 
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highly humanised history,’ but it is something more creative 
than such a phrase suggests. It is like a piece of sculpture in terms 
of literature, as if the author had taken the solid block of material 
created from generations of national history, and using the events 
of 1914-18 as his chisel, hewn the mass into the symbolical shapes 
of French peasant and middle-class Englishman, with all the dour 
unsentimentality of the one and the rather easy-going idealism 
of the other. The limits are clearly defined, and by observing 
them the measure of Mr. Mottram’s failure to present his men 
and women as individual persons is only the measure of his success 
in portraying a lifelike man and woman, with two very opposite 
national characteristics, thrown together by the stress of war. 

Their figures may loom up like shadows on a blind, but they 
are clearly cut, and the minor characters are no less typical 
or easily to be recognised, while his direct style of narration and 
his vivid manner of description ensures that the reader’s interest 
never flags. 

But Mr. Mottram’s originality does not end here. The first 
book, The Spanish Farm, is the portrait of a Flanders peasant 
girl in the happenings of the war and in her contact with a British 
officer. The second book, 6494— 


6494, 
He’ll never go sick no more: 


The poor beggar’s dead— 


is the portrait of the British officer, professionally an architect, 
in the line and in the war, and in contact with the Flanders 
peasant girl. The incidents are the same in each book, and the 
one is a reflex of the other. I do not remember any other instance 
in which this artistic device has been employed, and if my recol- 
lection is not misleading, here we have a novelty in literature— 
a great thing to say. Again, one is struck by the extraordinary 
adequacy of such treatment to its subject. 

The structure of The Spanish Farm is simplicity itself. The 
story opens with a typical French peasant watching a battalion 
of infantry file into his pasture, with all the accessories and cir- 
cumstance of the B.E.F. in 1914—the shouted orders, the piled 
equipment, rattling waggons, lumbering field-cookers, the cries 
for ‘ mess orderlies,’ the burnt smell of dixies of stew and the 
clatter of mess-tins, a jostling, virile, cheerful crowd that 
impinges its personality on the grey Flemish landscape and on 
the old farm-house, ‘the Spanish Farm,’ that gives its title to 
the book. 

At last appetites are satisfied, silence and darkness fall upon 
these weary exiles in a foreign land, and the old farm, built in 
Alva’s day, looks down upon them as they sleep, even as it has 
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looked down on Neapolitan mercenaries, Spanish colonists, 
French, English and Dutch. The farmer has a daughter, Made- 
leine, whose practical genius leads her to make the best pecuniary 
use she can of what destiny puts in her way. Thus she has made 
herself perfectly acquainted with the billeting rates paid by the 
British Army, with the probable extent of its compensations for 
damage, and with the habits of officers’ messes, all to the greater 
advantage of her banking account at Hazebrouck. She typifies 
and explains the French peasant by her practical qualities and 
by those instincts of parsimony and age-old bitterness which we 
find hard to understand. For as the woman of the farm she has 
had to administer it and work hard with her own hands; as the 
descendant of past generations of Flemings there looms in the 
background of her sub-conscious mind the memory of war after 
war, invasion after invasion of that fruitful land, Roman, 
German, English, Spaniard, and again German plunderers sweep- 
ing down on the crops raised in endless toil and sweat. 

Madeleine is the ami of an aristocratic French ‘ ne’er-do-well,’ 
Georges, petulant, decadent and ineffective, but gallant and 
admirable in the manner that Englishmen, who do not under- 
stand such people, call ‘mad.’ Georges joins the cavalry, and 
henceforth it never occurs to him to give Madeleine any hint of 
his safety or doings. With stoical pertinacity she bends every 
thought and chance piece of gossip to her purpose of getting news 
of him, ‘ that she may only once see him.’ Amongst the English 
officers who have visited ‘the Spanish Farm’ is one Skene, an 
architect in a cathedral town in civil life and a man rather older 
than his rank of lieutenant would suggest. He is from the first 
impressed with Madeleine, and from then onwards he sees her 
from time to time by chance and by design, but, whatever his 
thoughts, it is not his tradition to try to make love to her. 
Meanwhile she hears that Georges has been wounded, and later 
attached to the French Mission, and she uses Skene to get news 
of him. She learns that Georges is likely to be in Paris, so she 
leaves the farm and gets work there. Skene again meets her, 
weary of her search, impatient with Georges for his selfish silence. 
Skene is also weary with the strain of the war and the monotony 
of only masculine society, while he has realised that for the 
infantry officer death eventually is assured. His nerves are at 
once racked and stimulated by the war, and he is hungry for 
comfort. He sees her to her lodging, and hesitates on the 
threshold. 


Inevitably, as if she had taught him the words, he was saying : ‘ Don’t 
send me away ; let mestay!’ and with a great sigh of happiness, such as 
she had felt once before in her life—another life, surely—she retreated into 
the dark entry with ‘ Well, then, my poor friend ! ” 
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Later they spend a week together in Paris, after which 
Skene returns to the job he has now been given at Divisional 
Headquarters, and then Madeleine finds Georges. At once she 
goes and lives with him and finds nothing incongruous in so doing. 


She had rubbed off the contact of him [Skene] by the passage of her 
hands over her body. She rubbed him off her soul no less easily. 


Nor has she any qualms in writing to ask Skene for money for 
rent which Georges owes. For Skene is entirely foreign to her, 
English, and therefore generous and wealthy, but one who treats 
her with a thoughtfulness and respect she does not understand 
or care for, one who has queer tastes, like ‘a day in the country,’ 
strangely unmasterful and even-tempered. They had come 
together because both were tired, both needed comfort. But 
with the reappearance of Georges, Skene’s exact opposite, her 
connection with Skene simply ceases to exist, because the reasons 
for it have disappeared. 

The book closes with Skene about to return to England for 
demobilisation, Georges dead of tuberculosis, and Madeleine back 
at the farm repairing the ravages of war (with characteristic fore- 
sight she has begun at the earliest possible moment, while there 
are still British soldiers to help her), and preparing a vast bill for 
reparations, greater than the total market value of the farm in 
1914. 

The second book, 6494, is Skene’s story, and its unembellished 
accounts of life in the line and behind it recapture most realisti- 
cally the emotions of that queer time when we seemed to have 
been taken out of our own lives and dumped down in one utterly 
foreign to our instincts or desires, one which now seems strangely 
unreal, but horribly vivid. In 6494 we live again through the 
slow, unceasing beat of fear upon human nerves, which only 
death, wounds or sickness could delay from its inevitable result ; 
through dawning hope, soon quenched in disaster and disappoint- 
ment, only to rise again in that almost personal pride which one 
took in the giant preparations for another attack, on an even 
vaster scale, which this time surely must result in the long- 
awaited break through. We know again that camaraderie, and 
that queer sense of freedom from the civilian conventions of 
respectability and earning a living, which filled one with such a 
curious sense of regret when at last the prayed-for end arrived, 
“when we got our civvy clothes on,’ and the greatest adventure 
of our time was ended. For these reasons 6494 may appeal more 
to men, especially to ex-service men, than The Spanish Farm, in 
which the ‘ human interest ’ is possibly greater. 

It is impossible to read these books without seeing in them 
an allegory of France and England, for the very construction 
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of their chief characters is essentially allegorical, whether their 
author intended this result or not. Almost certainly he did, for 
on the concluding page of The Spanish Farm he practically 
states it : 


So Madeleine remained in the Spanish Farm, and saw no more English, 
for the Labour Corps soon broke up and went, and she did not care. She 
was engrossed in one thing only: to get back, sou by sou, everything that 
had been lost or destroyed, plundered or shattered, by friend or foe, and 
pay herself for everything she had suffered or dared. And as there was a 
Madeleine more cr less, widowed and childiess, bereaved and soured, in 
every farm-in North-eastern France, she became a portent. Statesmen 
feared or wondered at her} schethers or the new business men served her 
and themselves thrdugh hér, while philosophers shuddered. For she was 
the Spanish-Farta, the implacable spirit of that borderland so often fought 
over, never really. conquered. She was.that»spirit that forgets nothing, 
but maintains itseif, amid: all disasters, and necessarily. For she was per- 
haps the most concrete expression of humanity’s instinctive survival in 
spite of its own perversity and ignorance. There must she stand, slow- 
burning, revenge incarnate, until a better, gentler time. 


And on the last page of 6494 : 


. but another voice spoke in Skene’s dream: ‘ Medal ! ’Ow can they 
give a medal to the ’ole world ? We'll just get a piece of brass with “ I was 
there ’’ on it ’—the voice of his servant, Jerry, speaking to Sergeant Strood. 
And ‘Skene awoke, awoke to gathering shadows in a railway carriage. The 
draught was whistling round his knees ; the train moved with a rattle and 
a swish. But that dreaming moment had brought its comfort. He saw 
things in proportion. After all, four years and more of service and dis- 
cipline, of risk and discomfort—that was something. He had gone into 
the thing neither because he was paid nor because he was forced—and 
that was something. Processions and speeches were empty show, even 
the eventual effect on Europe was irrelevant, but deep within himself he 
had fulfilled a need, worked out a destiny. In what an abyss of self- 
contempt would he now be sunk had he not gone to the war—he, fit and of 
age! That was it—the call had come, and he had answered ; surely he 
had his reward in ‘ I was there.’ 


These statements are not full statements, for the books reveal 
many things. Just as French Madeleine and English Skene for 
a time lived heart to heart, yet never knew each other, so the two 
nations made common cause, each giving the other what it could, 
but, when the time for parting came, parted spiritually strangers. 
So far as we English may understand, Madeleine explains the 
bitterness and meanness of France, the bitterness of a people 
whose history is one long tale of invasion, the meanness of a 
people whose task it has ever been to make good the destruction 
of successive wars and wrest a living from the soil. No wonder 
they hoard their sous! no wonder they are chary of casting their 


bread upon the waters ! 
Skene shows us ourselves, not our fox-hunting, our smart, our 
university, or even our public-school, selves, but just our average, 
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middle-class, decent selves—England, who faces facts if she must, 
but seldom accepts them ; France, who accepts facts before they 
have become so; French Martha and English Mary, the one 
largely dependent upon exacting toil in the fields, fields ever open 
to the foreign plunderer, the other blessed by Providence with 
fruitful coal mines and the protective barrier of surrounding seas ; 
England with the happy-go-lucky temperament of the soldier of 
fortune, but with the instincts of the. successful, trader; France 
with the temperament for chivalry and valour, ‘but with the 
instincts of the thrifty agricuiturist. The dread of the English 
was discomfort physically and. me mental discomfort of feeling 
they were not ‘ doing their bit ’.; . the dread .oi the French was 
insecurity materially. and the ‘abstract insecurity “af facts so 
uncertain that they could not be faced. ‘ Give us; peace!’ pray 
the English ; ‘ Security ! !’ is the cry of the French. 

There is no error in these two books which will grate on an 
Englishman or a Frenchman, a soldier or civilian, and when they 
are read we are left with no romance, no lovers’ tale, no tale at 
all, but a picture of humanity utterly unlike, but of the general 
character of, Michael Angelo’s figures of Night and Morning. 

It is fitting that Madeleine should be French and Skene 
English, that for one brief moment they should meet in physical 
contact but not in sympathy, that all extraneous differences 
should be buried in this moment of contact. It is fitting that 
they should part with no regret on her side: she has given her 
body ; he has given some portion of his soul. They part, and in 
the course of time there grows up a thicket that hides their 
moment of unity. In this allegory it would have been incon- 
ceivable that they should have married, inconceivable that they 
should have a child. Their union had to be evanescent and 
barren, for England and France at their present stage are like 
two friendly people who met ten years ago in a dark room groping 
for the door, which, when it was found, set each free to go his 
own way in pursuit of his own ideals again, with only the memory 
of a common fear and a common misfortune that gave them 
temporarily a common objective. England and France will go 
on meeting in small quarrels and with affection, thrown together 
by fate or by passing circumstances, but marriage between them 
is out of the question until that day when (if it ever comes) the 
child of a common ideal is ready to be born to both of them. 


L F EASTERBROOK. 
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